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FIELD STUDY 
XX opportunities 


Non—credit “Cross—cultural Preparation Seminar "’ for field 
work/living in cultures abroad——5 pm Tues. afternoons 
1:15 pm beginning May 2nd (Rm. 8, Merrill) 

Full and Part Time Field Study placements in such areas as: 
Legal Services, Education (primarily through ESL with 
adults), Health Care, and other community work. 


Newsletter & Info. in Merrill Field Office (Rm. 8, x2625) 


DADAT 
PAR 


OFFSET PRINTING 


Now open till 8 pm 
-REGISTERTOVOTE — Now orsn.nl8 pm Thewemncecg 


PALO ALTO 
(415) 327-0841 2251 YALE 


SACRAMENTO 916-448-0351 
SANTA CRUZ 408-429-1191 


509 CEDAR ST.42S-1177 


AT THE CORNER OF LAUREL & PACIFIC 


BETWEEN THE SLICES 


Sandwiches and Stuff 


OPEN DAILY 206 LAUREL ST 
9 a.m. To 8 p.m. PICK & JaVERNE SANTA CRUZ 


425-0909 
Cost Simtee. SANTA CRUZ 


60S FRONT STREET AT SOQUEL AVENUE © 426-0187 
7 DAYS: 7 am..11 poe. (FRi.Sat 7 am. Monte) 


5 AN: EVENING WITH 
SPIRITUALS/FOLKSONGS/BLUES 

: AND SPECIAL GUEST 

. FRIDAY, MAY 19 

THE U.C.S.C. PERFORMING ARTS Tee 
RESERVED SEATING: 


STUDENTS/ELDERS $2.50 
GENERAL $3.50 


TICKETS AVAILABLE AT THE U.C.S.C. BOX OFFICE AND 
THE SANTA CRUZ BOX OFFICE & OUTLETS 


DISCUSSION/DEMONSTRATION WITH JOHN ULLMAN (OF 
: THE SEATTLE FOLKLORE SOCIETY), AND ; 

BOB BROZMAN ON NATIONAL STEEL GUITAR AND 
DELTA BLUES, & A FILM ON BOOKER WHITE -— | 

THURSDAY, MAY 18, KRESGE TOWN HALL, 8 PM, FREE 


GUITAR WORKSHOP WITH ELIZABETH COTTEN — 
FRIDAY MAY 19, KRESGE TOWN HALL, NOON, FREE 


SIGN UP BY CALLING THE CA.L. OFFICE AT 429-2826 
WORKSHOP OPEN TO THE U.C.S.C. COMMUNITY ONLY 


For Our Customers! 
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PRESENTED BY THE U.C.S.C. COMMITTEE 


ON ARTS AND LECTURES 


The Art Store on the Malt 


1308 Pacific Avenue 
427 1770 
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Sinsheimer Challenged at Humanities Rally 


About two hundred students and a small 
contingent of faculty and staff gathered at 
Cowell Plaza yesterday at noon for a rally to 
“save the humanities” at UCSC. 

But the show was stolen by the unexpected 
arrival of Chancellor Sinsheimer, whose call 
for a consolidation of UCSC’s academic 
program and subsequent recommendation 


that the Linguistics Board be “disestablished” 
has not exactly warmed the cockles of the 
hearts of many people in the UCSC com- 
munity. 

Sinsheimer stood in the crowd and watched 
as several speakers blasted the way in which 
he has so far handled what he has called 
“reallocation of our very fixed resources.” 


(ee a eee oe 
| Chancellor Sinsheimer (upper left) joins the crowd at Wednesday’s “save the 


humanities” rally. 


Tom Hayden Comes to Town 


by Randlett Lawrence 

Tom Hayden, co-founder. and chair of the 
California Campaign for Economic Democracy, 
is coming to U.C.S.C. He will speak on 
behalf of the Coalition Against the Recall 
next Thursday, May 11, at 8:00 pm in the 
College Five dining hall. He will address the 
opportunities posed to both the political left 
and right by the rising tide of anti-government 
sentiment. 

He will cite the recall as a local example of 
a larger trend in California exemplified by the 
Jarvis-Gann initiative, which would seek to 
hold property taxes to | percent of its assessed 
value. In both cases, the former students for a 
Democratic Society founder will emphasize 
that wealthy doctors and developers have 
bankrolled the campaigns and have used the 
lure of tax reform, particularly property tax 
reform, to garner the support of middle class 
home owners. 


If any hints can be taken from his recent 
campus appearances, he will comment on the 
U.C.’s role in South Africa, on the need to 
prevent monopoly take-over of emerging indus 
tries such as solar energy, and on the necessity 
of establishing a publicly controlled lending 
institution (i.e. a state bank). 

Sharing the stage and giving brief prefaces 
to Hayden’s speech will be representatives 
from both the Santa Cruz Housing Action 
Coalition (SCHAC) and the Community 
Against Legalized Militarism (CALM). Both 
groups have been working in conjunction with 
the Students Against the Recall in an effort to 
register to vote all eligible members of the 
campus community. The event will be a 
turning point in the group’s university strategy. 
With the registration deadline coming three 
days before the event, energy will be diverted 
to forums such as this and to widespread 
distribution of literature on the issues. 

May 11 will mark the first time Hayden has 


spoken at UCSC since his surprisingly strong 
bid for the Democratic party’s U.S. Senatorial 
nomination two years ago. He carried Santa 
Cruz County in that election. In the fifteen 
years prior to his candidacy he was the 
director of the Indo-China Peace Campaign, 
Chicago Seven defendant and co-tounder of 
the Students for a Democratic Society. In 
1961 he co-authored that organization’s de- 
claration of principles (The Port Huron 
tatement.) He has been a teacher at UCLA, 
USC and Clairemont College, and has written 
7 books, including The Love of Possessions 
is a Disease with Them which points out the 
parallels between the U.S. government’s near 
genocide of the American Indian and America’s 
role in the war in Vietnam. 

Since his senatorial campaign Hayden has 
helped build the Campaign for Economic 
Democracy (C.E.D.), a grassroots political 
organization with 19 chapters across the state 
and over 1,500 dues paying members. C.E.D. 
combines local political action, such as. its 
involvement with the anti-recall forces, with a 
legislative program pushing for greater public 
and community control over economic decision 
making. Its current priority is SOLARCAL, 
a legislative package designed to achieve 
“maximum solarization of California by 1985” 
and to prevent the utilities from using their 
market advantage to muscle out their smaller 
competitors. SOLARCAL is the single largest 
job creation program in the state, and according 
to some is more ecologically sound than 
President Carter’s energy program, which 
pushes nuclear power and greater exploitation 
of our coal reserves. 


Organizers of the event expect a capacity . 


crowd. They therefore urge all those interested’ 
in attending to purchase their tickets ($1.00) 
at the table in front of McHenry Library 
between | and 2 pm Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday of next week. Proceeds will go 
to the Students Against the Recall. 


While most agreed with him that UCSC 
would have to make some tough decisions on 


how to adjust to its new ‘“‘no growth” era, the 


process by which those decisions have been 
and will be made came under attack. 
At one point, the chancellor accepted ques- 


.tions from the crowd and mentioned that “we 


have to reallocate resources.” 

A student then asked, ““Who do you mean 
Sy ‘we’?”’ 

‘The campus community, particularly the 


faculty with, I hope, input from the students,” 


replied Sinsheimer. ““The academic progress 
of the campus is primarily in the hands of the 
faculty.” 

Another student then asked how a process 
by which students, faculty and staff could 
participate in the reallocation could be es- 
tablished. ie 


““We need to have a thoughtful discussion 
of this in appropriate committees of the 
Academic Seniate,”’ replied Sinsheimer. 

Sinsheimer mentioned that there was a 
problem in getting student input. ‘“There’s no 
student government on campus,” he said. 
“Who do you go to?” 

Although shouts of “the colleges have 
student governments” were heard, someone 
in the crowd asked if some sort of task force 
composed of students, faculty and staff 
couldn’t be set up to draw up a comprehensive 


academic program. 


The suggestion was greeted by much ap- 
plause and the chancellor replied, Saying, 
“That’s a sensible suggestion.”” However, he 
did not elaborate on whether he would seek 
the establishment of such a task force. 


Academic Senate Leaders 


Speak On Reallocation 


by David Arenson 

“We've got a lot of half-developed, half- 
assed programs.” 

_So said economics professor John Isbister. 
chairman of the Academic Senate Committee 
on Budget and Policy. Isbister’s Committee is 
fundamentally involved in debating the course 
of UCSC’s ‘‘age of austerity.” 

During an interview, Isbister elaborated on 
his feelings about the necessity of cutting back 
‘and what it means for the campus. 

“The university is in a terrible mess. We 
thought in the fall that we would get 27 new 
FTEs (teaching positions) for the next two 
years. But that hasn’t come through,” he said, 
“This is an unbalanced and ill-developed 
campus. We have no applied professionai 
Programs, except maybe education.” 

“T believe the chancellor is doing his very 
best to reallocate resources in a sensible way 
and I support him,” he added. How resources 
are to be reallocated has become the focal point 
of debate over UCSC’s academic program. 
While most members of the campus community 
recognize a need for it, some have expressed 
the fear that Chancellor Sinsheimer is biased 


“In these times, when the fight to uphold 
one’s humanity is a revolutionary act, the 
false difference between ‘personality’ and 
politics’can no longer be maintained. It is in 


this light that we must understand the life of 
Angela Davis, for as she said, the struggle of 


a true revolutionary is to ‘merge the personal 
with the political to the point where they can 
no longer be separate’.”” 

—If They Come in the Morning 


by Angela Davis and others, 1971 


toward traditional, often scientific, academic 
programs. 


Isbister doesn’t see things that way. Noting 
that Sinsheimer “favors” Environmental 
Studies, Isbister called it “as risky as hell. We 
can’t fault the chancellor for being old and 
conservative. Environmental Studies is right 
in the forefront of where pressing social 
problems are today.” 

He said that decisions to cut academic 
programs would probably be made “‘a half a 
dozen times before we’re through.” He said 


- he didn’t know of any academic programs 


besides linguistics currently unaer review for 
the purpose of possible cutbacks. 

Staniey Williamson, chairman of the 
Academic Senate’s Committee on Under- 
graduate Courses and Curriculum, also com- 
mented on the choices the campus faces. 

“Usually, things on this campus are run by 
inertia,” he said, “But we can’t solve problems 
by inertia anymore. There is a lot of uncertainty 
attached to future growth here. This campus 
has to look terribly hard at what it does and 
none of us have ever done this before.” 


DAVIS 
TO SPEAK 
HERE 


Angela Davis, a nationally famous activist 
who lost her UC Berkeley teaching post 


‘because of her radical viewpoints, will speak 


on May 10 at noon in the UCSC quarry. 


The topic of her talk will be “The Current 
State of Racism in the United States.” Davis 
is an organizer and co-chair of the National 


Alliance Against Racist and Political 


Uppression. She has also been working to 
free the Wilmington Ten, a group of civil 
rights activists described by Amnesty Inter- 
national as “‘political prisoners.” They were 
arrested in 1971 after protesting the quality of 


-education available to Blacks in Wilmington, 


North Carolina high schools. 


Davis has also worked for the Black Panthers 
and in defense of the Soledad Brothers. She 
currently teaches Black Studies at the San 
Francisco Art Institute and Women’s Studies 
at San Francisco State University. She is 
currently working on a book dealing with 
questions of racism and male supremacy. 

Her visit is sponsored by the Third World 
Coalition. 
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by Brian McClure 


Boats in a fleet of confusion... 
Where Dick Murray sells his own 
boat to himself. 


Last December, Drew Skowrup had that feeling of being 
jammed between a boat and the dock, almost drowning. As 
business officer for the UCSC phys. ed. department, he had on 
his desk a purchase invoice from O’Neill’s Yacht Center. For 
no real reason he had just called down to the Santa Cruz Harbor 
where UCSC keeps its dock. The purchase order listed three 
new “Laser” boats that the university had just bought, and he 
wanted to check the serial numbers recorded on the purchase 
order with the serial numbers on the boats delivered to the dock. 
And now he was feeling a little concerned—something was 
wrong, again. 

The third set of numbers didn’t match up. Instead of the three 
new boats they had paid for, it seemed UCSC had two new 
boats, and one used boat. And the used boat had belonged to 
sailing instructor Dick Murray. 

Drew Skowrup went to his boss, phys. ed. program chairman 
Wayne Brumbach. Skowrup told him there seemed to be a slight 
problem with some boats the university had just bought. 
Brumbach told him to collect more information. 


Back to the Yacht Harbor. O’Neill’s maintained that they 


had delivered three mew boats. Later they admitted to sub- 
stituting Murray’s boat for the third one listed. At the time, they 


would receive a percentage of the profit. They said they had 
done nothing wrong. 

Skowrup wanted to know what was happening, but he isn’t 
the type to cause a hell of a lot of trouble. So he talked to Dick 
Murray. 

Murray justified substituting his boat in the purchase because 


‘than a new boat. 
Skowrup said that may be so, but we have a system in which 

' we have to operate, and that Murray should have told him about 
the switch. 

Murray said that he didn’t go through the system because it 
caused too many hassles. 

Skowrup said he knew the structure was slow, but to protect 
everyone’s interests it had to be followed. It was the only 


were offering Murray’s boat for sale, a service for which they, 


, he said it had extra equipment, and therefore was worth more 
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structure they had, no matter how slow. 

Skowrup took the information back to his office and began to 
think. How could he make this thing right? He talked to the 
purchasing agent involved, David Ng. They tried to imagine a 
situation where the swap would be OK. Finally they decided 
that there was no way to approve what Murray had done. They 
had paid for three new boats, and they had to have three new 
boats. Skowrup reported back to Brumbach with everything he 
had learned. 

Apparently Brumbach sensed tire seriousness of the situa- 
tion. He requested the opinion of the UC legal counsel in 
Berkeley. After studying the evidence, the counsel, Gary 
Morrison, reported that he had determined Murray’s action to 
be a prosecutable offense. 

Brumbach hesitated. Murray was at that time right smack in 
the middle of his tenure evaluation. The department was 
already vibrating from several other problems. The staff was 
divided, shadow boxing over petty bullshit. Brumbach hesi- 
tated, and then decided not to recommend prosecution of 
Murray. He chose to channel the legal counsel’s opinion into 
Murray’s tenure committee. That is where the issue died, buried 
in the dark files of evaluation. That specific committee voted 
unanimously not to grant Murray tenure, but apparently the 
higher levels didn’t agree, because Murray recieved his tenure. 

And in the end, Murray “donated” his used boat to the sailing 
program. The money that the university had unintentionally 
spent for his boat was then free to be re-spent on the third new 
Laser. 

“I just wonder,” said one staff member, “chow Murray’s 
colleagues at Cowell would feel about someone who was 
charged with a ‘prosecutable offense’ being awarded tenure.” 


ES a ES Se TT) 
Verner vanishes... 


The right, left, jab hits the target— 
After a preliminary bout. 


This situation was built on eggshells anyway. When a budget 
‘shrinks, people scramble for their jobs, and a grey fear enters 
their minds. The characters are still many and close between. 

Phil Jones arrived at the Field House five years ago, and 
plans were still big. Everybody’s plans were big back then; the 
university was gonna boom, money was gonna be spent, and 
plans...were being made. Phil Jones was a rock climber, ski 
instructor, backpacker, swimmer—and a fantastic instructor in 
those sports. He was ready to teach em. He came here to Santa 
Cruz, under the impression that, maybe, he’d finally get the 
chance to teach these super-sports. An opportunity. Olympic- 
sized pool, mountaineering school, rock climbing...tough stuff. 

Wayne Brumbach was the chairman of the PE department: 
he still is, except he’s on quarter sabbatical. Wayne also had big 
plans—UCSC was in the growth state of mind. He was glad 
Phil Jones was here, ready for any new program that would be 
coming along, any minute, probably. But for the time being, 
until swimming and related programs could really flourish, Phil 
Jones was made sports club administrator. Insan office. In one 
of the trailer offices. He was paid with “soft” part-time tunas. 


But Phil Jones was content to wait, secure, he thought, in his 
hopes for a full-time “hard funds” status that was certainly ,just 
around the corner. . 


a) | was waiting in the wings,” said Jones, “for the hard time 


_ PAID INTERNSHIPS NOW AVAILABLE WITH 


ee 
LOCAL ELECTRONICS CO—SOC/NAT SCI 


OCAL HOSPITAL—VIDEO PROJECT. 
COMPTEK RESEARCH—INFO.SCI. 


IBM RESEARCH—NAT. SCI. | 


COME IN AND TALK WITH US. Cooperative Education, 140 Central Services 


NAUTICAL DEALINGS... P.E. REELS 


Full time equivalent. The elusive FTE status. It’s a compli- 
cated process that translates into security for the person who 
gets a “hard money” FTE position. For it is the position that 
receives the FTE. Never an individual. Theoretically. 

Bill Verner was hired to teach tennis in the summer of ’76, 
and he was paid with half-time student registration fees. In the 
fall of °76 he was kept on the staff through half-time funding 
through “academic” money. Some of the full-time staffers, 
whose positions were secure on hard funds, felt that the second 
half-time funding for Verner was awarded “‘at the expenses of 
Phil Jones.” They felt they should have been consulted, but 
Brumbach hired Verner on the full (two halves) contract. 

“Bill did an excellent job,”’ said one faculty member. “In one 
year he pulled the tennis club together, and got the raquetball 
program moving. He even wrote a book on raquetball, all in one 
year. The students loved him, but he made one mistake—he 
didn’t get involved with the politics, so some people accused 
him of being a poor administrator.” 


PRELIMINARY BOUT 


Bui at the end of last year it all came down. Through a 
process, as you'll see, it was obvious that a choice had to be 
made: Bill Verner, or Phil Jones? Either, or. Wayne Brumbach 
had requested additional FTE positions. David Dorfan, then 
dean of natural sciences (which the PE department is under), 
OK’d that request. He also approved Brumbach’s recom- 
mendation that the allocation be for one full-time scuba 
instructor, one half-time aquatic instructor, and one full-time 
tennis-raquetball instructor. These were to be funded from 
“Shard” state money. Brumbach ran into steep trouble, though, 
in asking for the raquet sports instructor. 

Two sides developed and clashed at a meeting held on April 
28 last year. The meeting was to officially establish the 
“priorities and philosophy” of the phys. ed. program. They 
established a philosophy all right, but good. 

One side wanted Phil Jones to receive that FTE, the other 
side wanted to award it to a full-time raquet sports instructor, 
and Bill Verner had held that job for the previous year. 

Supporting Jones were Dick Murray, the sailing instructor; 
Rena Kilpatrick, a dance instructor; Bob Widman, a scuba 
teacher; and the department’s administrative assistant, Linda 
Moore. This group found their power in controlling a group 
called the “executive committee” of the phys. ed. department. 
They didn’t all officially belong to the committee, but they 


controlled the majority of it, with Dick Murray as their leader. 
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On the other side, call it the Verner side, there was Wayne 
Brumbach, technically a committee member, and Charles 
Selberg, the fencing coach. Bill Verner did not take sides, but 
Jones, a strong committee member, understandably followed 
the executive group’s arguments. 

In the meeting, the opposing positions emerged. Brumbach 
and Selberg were pushing for a full-time raquet sports in- 
structor, on the basis of what they determined to be “‘student 
needs, or program needs.” Murray, and the others behind him, 
demanded that Phil Jones receive the FTE on the basis of 
seniority, arguing for “staff needs.” So they fought over whom 
should receive the FTE: Phil Jones or Bill Verner? Moun- 
taineering, or tennis/raquetball? Either, or. 

From the start of the meeting, the committee was upset over 
the FTE situation. They felt Brumbach had double-crossed 
them by not consulting them on the allocation of those FTE’s. 
Dick Murray led the opening attack on Brumbach. 

‘Who says these positions have to go to scuba and raquet 
sports?” he asked. Recall, Brumbach had proposed those as the 
FTE allocations. But it wasn’t scuba they were worried about. 
Everyone at the meeting agreed at the start that Bob Widman 
should receive the FTE position in scuba, without question. 
The trouble was with the raquet instructor. The committee 
didn’t want Bill Verner; they wanted Phil Jones. 

Keep in mind thatit is the position that receives the FTE, 
according to program need. Never an individual. Remember? 
The executive committee apparently forgot. 

“They didn’t want Verner because he was the enemy,” said 
one source. ‘Of course he wasn’t against them, but he wasn’t 
with them. If you’re not with them you’re the enemy.” 

The meeting rolled on, determining, though unintentionally, 
the philosophy and priorities of the phys. ed. department. 

“We have to decide our program priorities,” said the 
facilitator, Glen Williams. ‘“What do we want to offer the 
students at Santa Cruz?” 

Apparently they wanted to offer Phil Jones. 

“*Phil has been around for five years, waiting. I know how he 
feels,”’ said Bob Widman, the scuba instructor, and now, holder 
of an FTE. 

“It was Phil Jones’ night at that meeting,” said one source 
recently. “Brumbach and Selberg were pushing for a raquet 
instructor, but they were out-voiced, and out-numbered. Bill 
Verner didn’t have a chance. Raquet sports didn’t have a 
chance.” 


The meeting waged on: 

‘“‘We’re twisting the program to suit our needs,” said Selberg. 
“If word got out on this campus that we had a chance to beef up" 
faquet sports, and didn’t do it.. .There’s genuine pressure in that 
area, from both the academic community, and the student body 
How, if we don’t award this FTE to a raquet teacher, are we 
going to answer to them?” 

“We don’t have to worry about those idiots,” said Murray. 
“We have to answer to ourselves!” 

“But we have to consider serving the students. We are 
heavily committed to facilities here...we have the courts, the 
space. We need the instructor for the program,” said Selberg. 


.“This isn’t a question of a job for Phil, or a job for Bill. We’re 


talking, as professionals, about program needs...” 

““‘We owe a moral obligation to Phil Jones,” said Murray. 
“He has served us well...he has bailed us out many times. He 
didn’t take the sports club position because he loved that; he 
bailed us out...there comes a time when you gotta back up your 
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UNDER A FLURRY OF 


own people...It seems like it is time for us to do something for 
him. I feel we owe a moral obligation...” 

“Is there a moral obligation to this university?” asked 
Selberg. 

“Hell, no!” said Murray. “‘Not as much as there is to him.” 

The others argued that program needs, and personnel needs, 
could be met by giving Jones the FTE, because he could cover 
some of the raquet sports, along with Widman, and Dean 
Kingston. 

“Well,” said Verner, ‘I’m concerned with one thing. No 
matter who ends up teaching raquet sports, he should be a 
professional. The department owes that to the students. They 
shouldn’t spread out thin, with a lot of junk, is what I’m 
Saying...”” 

Finally, after three hours, they voted to change Brumbach’s 
recommendation for the allocation of the FTE, and develop a 
justification for demanding that change. It wasn’t exactly clear 
what program needs could be filled by Jones and his FTE. After 
some discussion, someone suggested that Jones call Dean 
Dorfan and “find out what he wants to hear.” Then, sup- 
posedly, Jones could draft a suitable proposal that would, on the 
surface, reflect some student need. 

‘They recognized the fact that they’d come to an improper 
conclusion in asking for Phil to receive the FTE,” said a source. 
“But they wanted to make it appear correct. In essence, Murray 
said screw the students; we do it our way.” 

The two factions filed majority and minority reports on the 
issue to Dean Dorfan. 

The decision came down in favor of the minority. The FTE 
was to be awarded to a full-time raquet instructor. 


THE MAIN EVENT 


The executive committee was furious. They were meaner 
than that when they saw the qualification submitted by Brumbach 
for the new tennis teacher. They felt he had engineered them to 
suit Verner’s individual talents. They didn’t think it was fair. 

So the qualifications were re-stated, diluted, and the search 
began for a new tennis teacher. The selection committee 
consisted of Dick Murray, Wayne Brumbach, and a dance 
teacher, Corinne Nii. 

“Poor Corinne,” said a staff member. “I sure wouldn’t want 
to get stuck in the middle like that.” 

This time, Murray remembered that an FTE goes to a 
position, and not an individual, because Bill Verner didn’t get 
hired. He applied for the job, on the basis of a year’s experience, 
but it went to another candidate, Bob Hansen. The selection 
committee’s vote was two to one. 

“Well,” said a source, ‘“‘so much for seniority, and protecting 
our own.” 

“Bob is doing real well,” said another. ‘‘I don’t want to take 
anything away from him, but that’s not the issue. The whole 
Verner situation was a perfect example of this department...It 
was a case of professional gloss over personal grudge. Verner 
was a Casualty of the whole stupid thing. Brumbach, in the end, 
sacrificed him to Murray and that crowd. It was a question of 
their priorities. Their man couldn’t get the FTE, they wanted to 
make sure that the one who got it was not their enemy. I just 
hope Hansen, or any of us, realize that the exact same thing 
could happen again, to anybody. It’s a bad situation.”’ 


Task force on the horizon... 
Where a committee is formed to 


challenge the claim to the title. 
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They’re working on a part of it, and they might have 
something. A task force, appointed by Vice Chancellor Eugene 
Cota-Robles to examine the Office of Physical Education and 
Recreation (OPER), is just about finished with its evaluation. 


““We should have a report by, say, May 11,’ said Dennis 
McElrath, chairman of the group. 


The committee is trying to come up with a re-organizational 
plan for the Field House, a plan that will open up some lines of 
communication. More important, though, the plan will dictate 
some of the official priorities of the department. 


“Part of the problem is that people down there don’t know in 
what direction they’re going,” said McElrath. “‘They’re worried 
about their own jobs, they’re caught up in various personnel 
issues, and folks in the PE department are generally feeling 
insecure in their roles at UCSC.” 

The proposed plan will supposedly firm up the “mission” of 
the phys. ed. department. 


“We are looking at many things here, concerning the 
priorities of the program,”’ said McElrath. “‘The task force has 
to establish who uses the equipment and facilities, how those 
services are provided, and by whom.” 

Another source added, ‘“‘They (the department) have to 
realize that they can’t bend the students around the activities...” 

The feelings of insecurity seem to come from the apparently 
shaky economic base of the whole PE program. The budget 
allocations to phys. ed. come down through two major channels 
of cash. One is the money from student registration fees, and the 
other is the resources from the state government. 

Now, the reg fees are not supposed to be spent on anything 
but “recreational activities.” That includes the sports clubs, 
intramurals, and other student uses. The state money is to be 
used for “instructional purposes.” That is, specifically, the 
courses in phys. ed. instruction. 


“The problem,” said McElrath, “‘is that it is impossible to 
separate instruction and recreation into black and white divi- 
sions, The same people are involved in both, some are paid 
through both sources. It doesn’t make for a secure situation.” 

The proposed plan will help combine the two areas into 
“something tangible.”’ “The whole program has to reflect the 
dual spending,” said McElrath. 

The structure proposed has the entire department under the 
vice chancellor for student affairs. Beneath him there are other 
appointed committees, one of which will be student dominated. 
Right now the department is under the dean of natural sciences. 


‘There are obvious problems with the old system,” said 
McElrath. ‘“‘That’s why we were asked to come up a new 
structure. And I think the proposed plan will clear up a lot of 
issues.” 


They’re wrestling with a tiger, but, still, they’re wrestling. 
Maybe they will come up with a real solution through their 
officially stated duty to “examine, and re-state the mission of 
OPER.” 

Somebody has to. 


Who says we need a re-organizational plan at the 


Field House? 
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Noren Skips Forum For Sheriff, DA Hopefuls 


by Paul Glickman 

A sone political and personal rivalry dominated a forum for 
district attorney and sheriff's candidates last week. In 
_addition, an anticipated confrontation between Sheriff Al 
Noren and his chief challenger, Walt Kubas, failed to materialize. 

Sponsored by various local democratic organizations the 
forum lost a lot of its potential excitement when Noren 
announced that he would not attend, due to his decision to 
appear at another forum at the Holiday Inn. 

Noren’s withdrawal enraged Kubas, who charged the sheriff 


with “ducking” a head-on debate. ‘‘Noren has totally rejected 


communication with the community at large,’’ Kubas told the> 


Independent last week. Instead, he’s running a campaign 
based on “rumor and innuendo,” Kubas charged. 
Noren did send a written response to questions submitted to 
' the candidates before the forum. 


Kubas began the evening with a statement that reviewed his 
career in law enforcément, which has included being a Los 
Angeles County Sheriff's Deputy, a California Highway Patrol 
man, a special agent for the state Department of Justice, and an 
investigator of prison gangs in California. 

“I’ve survived some of the toughest days in law enforcement,” 
said Kubas. “I’ve been there.” 

He warned that an ever widening gap is growing between the 
community and the sheriffs office. ““The department is not 
adjusting and progressing with the times,” he commented. 

When asked his stand on ballot measure H (to ban SWAT 
teams from the county), Kubas affirmed that he is “anti- 
SWAT.” “I’m anti-SWAT because it’s a negative, and I 
believe in positives,’ he said. 

Kubas minimized peoples’ fears about military and FBI 
training of local police officers, while noting that SWAT has 

_ antagonized the community with its “military image.” 

Sheriff Noren’s written response to the same question said 
that law enforcement is “by definition’? paramilitary, and 
“therefore prohibitions against engaging in paramilitary activ- 
ity would be tantamount to disbanding law enforcement totally.” 

Calling the M-16 “‘bad police practice” and “‘probably one of 
- the most ineffective: “police weapons ever introduced,” Kubas 
stated that the weapon won’t be used if he is elected. 

_In response to the question about M-1 6’s, Noren wrote that 
he is in favor of having the weapon “available. .for unusual 
cases with strict controls over their use.’ 

Kubas stated that he is opposed to Measure I (to establish a 
police review board) because of its “quasi-judicial nature” and 
the potentail cost in implementing such a commission. 

Noren said he doesn’t “necessarily oppose”’ the idea, “‘if it is 
properly constituted.”” By this, Noren explained, he means a 
body elected by the public rather than being appointed, out of 
fear that those appointed “espouse philosophies identical to 
those of the appointing authorities.” 


Kubas also answered a question regarding the present sheriff 
department’s failure to investigate all citizen complaints, and of 
its stated policy not to investigate any complaints of discrim- 
inatory or selective enforcement. 


“A complaint is a complaint and should be investigated,” 
said Kubas. He emphasized that all complaints should be taken 
to their conclusion, suggesting that both sides should put the 
complaint in writing. 


Chief Assistant District Attorney Art Danner began the 
second part of the forum. Pointing to his nine years’ experience 
in the DA’s office, Danner listed two ingredients needed to. 
make a good district attorney. 

“The DA must be a trial lawyer,” he said, pointing to the fact 
that he has tried over 300 cases in his career, “ranging from 
drunk driving to mass murder.” 

The second quality required of a DA is that s/he be a good 
administrator, said Danner. He noted that the DA’s office has 
tripled in size in the past three years, and that he has supervised 
every aspect of its operation. 

Former assistant DA in Santa Clara and political cartoonist 
Tim Eagan addressed the assembly next, saying, “I’m serious 
about some things; not politics, but the criminal justice system.” 
Pointing to ever rising crime, Eagan called for radical changes 
in the system. 

Commenting that ‘‘a lot of community communication is in 
order,” Eagan warned that it is easy for DA’s to fall into “‘the 
role of prosecuting machines.” In addition, Eagan argued that 
each person has the right to put any substance they wish into 
his/her body, and therefore all drugs should be legalized. 


School Superintendent Candidates 


Goals of County Education Debated at Forum 


- by Paul Glickman 

“Stagnant bureaucracy” and education for handicapped chil- 
“dren were the main issues discussed in a public forum held April 13 
in Aptos for the four men seeking to be county superintendent of 
schools. , 

The present Superintendent, Richard Fickle, is retiring at the 
end of his term. 

The four candidates are: Richard Bristow, a farmer-rancher- 
teacher; Mark Lewis, superintendent of Santa Cruz City 
Schools; Dick Struck, administrative assistant to the county 
superintendent of schools; and Richard Van Deren, superinten- 
dent of the Soquel School District. 

In the introductory statements, each candidate emphasized 
one point which distinguished him from the others. Bristow 
pointed out that he was the sole non-bureaucrat in the race, 
Lewis stressed the need for schools to “have a working 
relationship with business,” Struck argued that his experience 
in the County Office of Education (COE) qualifies him, and 
Van Deren charged state and federal government with having 
too much control over local education. 

The COE is “stagnant,” said Richard Bristow, because 
management “‘is not responsive to local needs.” He noted that 
he has attended over 200 County Board of Education meetings 
} in the past year, and has learned a lot about the workings of 
education on a countywide level. In addition, he said the 
$34,000 salary the superintendent receives is too much, promi- 
sing to donate $5,000 per year to youth groups in the county. 

Mark Lewis pointed out that he makes more now as Santa 
Cruz City schools superintendent than he would as county 
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superintendent, but explained that the county job is more 
comprehensive, requiring supervisory, administrative and teach- 
ing ability. Lewis commented on his 21 years of educational 
experience, and remarked that “credibility and leadership” are 
two crucial factors for the superintendent to have. Calling for 
better occupational training classes, Lewis said that “big 
business knows the school system is the heart of the community.” 
Also, he promised to cut out “non-mandatory things” from the 
budget, and “‘start from ground zero.” 

Dick Struck spent most of his introductory remarks warning 
how budget cuts resulting from passage of the Jarvis-Gann 
property tax initiative would destroy the morale of county 
school employees. It “would destroy the economy,” he said. He 
then noted his long experience in county education, adding, “I 
know most of you, and I know the needs of the COE.” 

Soquel Superintendent Richard Van Deren complained that 
educational decisions can’t be made on the local level as the 
state moves in and takes programs over, In addition to the “three 
R's, ”” Van Deren said three more “‘R’s” should be i incorporated: 

“respect, responsibility and rights. There’s a real need for 
respect for ourselves, for our country.” He also called for 
improvement of programs for handicapped children. 

After the candidates’ opening remarks, the floor was opened 
to questions from the audience. A discussion of the Comprehensive 
Plan for Special Education, referred to as the “Master Plan,” 
sparked the sharpest debate of the evening. 

The plan, developed by Dick Struck and some aides at the 
COE, sets up progranis to deal with the 300 educationally and 
speech handicapped children throughout the county. Richard 
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Claiming that it is “wrong to put somebody in a box,” Eagan 
proposed possible alternatives to jail as a means of dealing with 
wrongdoers. He endorsed drunk driver diversion programs 
rather than incarceration, and noted that the Denver police 
department films drunks before putting them in jail. He,admitted 
not knowing what to do, however, with mass murderers, saying 
he is open to suggestions. 

Acting DA Phil Harry promised to make his office more 
accessible to the public than in the past. He commented that 
people need to be made aware of how crimes are committed, to 
be informed of the “latest wrinkle”’ in criminal activity. 

Harry pointed to television as being the culprit in helping to 


' perpetuate violence in America. “It’s just part of the American 


way of life,” he noted. 

Either a pre or post-trial drunk driver diversion program will 
probably be re-instituted after the June budget hearings, 
promised Harry. In addition, he explained his stand on capital 
punishment. While calling himself “‘philosophically opposed,” 
Harry argued that it is the DA’s duty to provide all possible 
information to the jury. “I can’t apply my owh philosophy to 
any case,” said Harry, comparing such an act to “Nixon 
applying his own philosphy to the laws during Watergate.” 

After the candidates’ opening remarks there ensued a lively 
question answer period, during which it became apparent that 
most of the district attorney’s staff, divided squarely into either 
pro-Harry or pro-Danner camps, was present. 

Ray Grueneich, attorney for the Scott Creek campers, asked 
Harry why the illegal camping charges haven’t been dismissed. 

Harry replied that the ordinance in question concerns property 
rights, saying a criminal court is no place to determine property 
rights. Eagan called the Scott Creek prosecutions “a waste of 
time and money.” 

Eagan and Danner were then asked their positions on the 
death penalty. Stating his opposition to it, Eagan said “‘there are 
very few situations where it’s OK to kill somebody else.” 

“I support the law basically as it stands now,” remarked 
Danner, noting that it lets the jury take into consideration 
factors such as background and past record when deciding on 
life without parole or the death penalty. 

The candidates had differing views regarding SWAT. Eagan 
termed it “a symptom of war against the people,” while Danner 
said he would support a “trained group; like with the bus 
hijacking in Santa Cruz last summer.”’ He also called for an 
emphasis on hostage negotiators. Harry said his interpretation 
of the measure is that it would take away the sheriff's hostage 
negotiators, and he therefore opposes it. 

The police review board measure brought about a switch in 
the candidates’ views. Both Danner and Eagan argued that it 
would exclude police officers from having input. In stating his 
support of Measure I, Harry said that such a board would serve 
a purpose. “The people have a right to take the power of 
review,” he added. 


Bristow railed against the COE bureaucracy for the manner in 
which the plan was developed, pointing out that no hearings 
were held to receive public input on the merits of the plan. He 
also charged that the $8 million price tag on the plan will more 
than double current COE spending. 

Struck countered by saying that he had asked the various 
district supervisors if they wanted to take part in working up the 
plan, and that they had told him to go ahead and develop it 
himself. When Bristow asked why individual members of the 
district boards were not consulted, Struck said “‘it is inappropriate 
for a member of the county board to talk to the district boards.” 
He assured that the results of the plan would be positive, 
pleading, “Trust us.” 

Bristow came back with the charge that the ‘‘administration’s 
gonna bungle it,” and Van Deren said that the plan has been a 
“hassle and a mess” throughout the process. Van Deren then 
defended the plan, saying that the $8 million figure includes San 
Benito County, and predicted current spending for handicapped 
education would increase only 15%, Mark Lewis felt the 
increase would be more than that, however. 

After the forum, City on a Hill asked Lewis what he meant 
when he said he would cut “non-mandatory things” from the 
budget. Lewis replied that several programs in the COE budget 
“are designated “non-mandatory,” such as an outdoor science 
program and special education programs. 

Bristow said he “completely disagrees” with Lewis as to the, 
cutting of the outdoor science and other non-mandatory programs. 
He extolled the virtues of the outdoor science program, and 
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3rd District Supe Race 


Libertarian Denounces Government Controls 


by Cliff Gerrish 


This is the first in a series of interviews with the four 
candidates for county supervisor in the 3rd district, which 
includes UCSC. They are: incumbent Gary Patton, Santa 
Cruz City Council Member Charlotte Melville, former KSCO 
news director Dick Little, and the subject of this week's 
interview, David Merrick. Considered the “dark horse” of the 
race, the Libertarian party candidate is running on the slogan, 
“Freedom is the issue.’ 


What is a‘libertarian? 

A libertarian isn’t necessarily someone who clogs to the 
Libertarian party. The Libertarian party was founded on 

| libertarian ideas. There are at least 20 or 30 times the number of 

libertarians than there are members in the Libertarian party. A 
libertarian is one who believes that each individual has the right 
to do whatever they want. As long as they don’t harm anyone else 
in doing that. And that’s the base philosophy, and we base all of 
our arguments all along the line for every issue on that 
philosophy. 

Is that what you mean by the statement “Freedom is the 
issue”’ on your campaign literature? 

That’s right. Freedom to do what you want to do versus the 
government controls that don’t allow you to do it. And that’s 
basically the issue I’m basing my whole.campaign on. 


“I’m a civil libertarian from 
the word go.” 


“Freedom is the issue.” 


What is your stand on the growth management issue? 
Growth is controlled by five people on the board of super- 
visors, or by 14 people on the coastal commission, or by a few 
little people in the planning department. I’ve very much in 
support of people controlling their own growth, in other words 
‘not being taxed out of their property. They have a piece of 
property they want to preserve. They should have the say so to 
not sit and pay taxes on empty lots, and empty fields, and timber 
reserves, Then ‘hey find out that they’re going to have to do 
something with it other than preserve it. They end up kaving to 
sell it, and they sell it to developers. And the only people that 
can afford, with all the red tape and regulations we have in this 
county, are outside developers that can sit by and with all their 
tons of money waiting for that opportunity to submit a plan 
which may take a couple, three months, maybe two or three 
years. The little man who owns property who can’t afford to do 
that is the one who is hurt by all this controlled growth. If it’s 
managed from the board of supervisors, and the coastal 
commission, and the planning department. They’re the people 
who can’t afford to do anything. I oppose anyone having that 
much power. I don’t believe the board of supervisors or the 
coastal commission should have that much power. 

Without a growth policy, do you anticipate a situation of 
unbridled growth? 

Aren’t we bridled with the situation of that kind of growth 
right now, under the kind of control laws we have right now? 
And you think more laws are going to do it? You know what I 
think is going to do it? It’s going to be taxing these people less. 
And giving the control back to the people who actually have it 
now, is what’s going to stop this. Not putting that power in the 
hands of five supervisors, and these 14 coastal commission 


people. 


“Who wouldn't want to live in 
Santa Cruz and collect wel- 
fare, rather than live in 
Fresno?” 


So as a supervisor you would not be interested in the 
formulation of controlled growth policies? 

Well, I’m basically for whatever those people who own the 
property want right now. Let me give you an example: the 
Mcquarries own a big lumber company. They are very much in 
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favor of preserving that forest area just the way it is. But as the 
restrictions on lumber and the taxes keep going up, eventually 
they’re going to have to sell off some part of that for some reason 
or other and it’s basically going to be to some outside money to 
come in and build something there. You can’t in one hand take 
the rights of property away from one person and not let them do 
anything with it, and expect it to sit empty, and have them pay 
year after year for it... So basically I want the management and 
control of growth in the hands of the people, not in the hands of 
the supervisors. 

How about the issue of housing as far as growth is 
concerned? 

Well, there’s a dilemma there. It’s a matter of supply and 
demand, but it seems like Santa Cruz is such an easy place to 
come to and not have anything. In other words, you can come 
here and collect your welfare, and you can come here and get a 
CETA job. The same government that is saying we have to stop 
growth is the same one offering all these free jobs supported by 
CETA money to get people to come to the area. Who wouldn’t 
want to live in Santa Cruz and collect their welfare, rather than: 
live in Fresno? And where are they coming from? There’s our 
population problem. If you came to Santa Cruz and you really 
contributed to the community and you got yourself employ- 
ment, I’m sure we wouldn’t have the population that we have 
today. Because this country can’t support that. We don’t have 
enough jobs to support all those people. 
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“Ravaging through a neigh- 
borhood with machine guns 
sure as hell doesn’t (gain) much 
respect for...the police depart- 
ment.” 


“A good sheriff doesn’t need a 
SWAT team...and God help us 
if a bad sheriff has one.” 


I noticed that your campuign literature says that you 
are opposed to SWAT. 

T’ll tell you why. A good sheriff doesn’t need a SWAT team to 
enforce the law, and God help us if a bad sheriff has one. We 
don’t need it. We don’t need to spend the tax dollars for it. 

How do you feel about hostage negotiators, in place of 
SWAT in cases in which hostages are taken? 

I’ve never been in a situation like that. I’m not sure, but I 
know good and well the shock value to your citizens to see 


‘somebody blow up a house with a bazooka. Or ravaging through a 


neighborhood with machine guns sure as hell doesn’t give much 
respect for the local populace to the police department if they 
see that happening. They feel that perhaps they’re in a war zone. 
Of course I think it should be done as quiet as possible and as 
reasonable as possible. Negotiations should be the first order of 
business. Negotiate first to find out what you can do to relieve 
the populace. 

Would you be in favor of strengthening the hostage 
negotiator program here in Santa Cruz? 

We don’t have hostages in Santa Cruz. We don’t need it. 

Should the occasion arise, shouldn’t we be prepared? 

It’s not going to arise. I tell you it may arise if we have a 
SWAT team. Because if we have a SWAT you’re gonna have a 


backlash back here, that there may be reasons to have to use it. - 


You’re provoking a problem if you bring a SWAT team into 
Santa Cruz. You may provoke a situation where you’ll have to 
use it. There’s a lot of people here that would be opposed to it. 


“Don't tell me they can’t cut 
14 percent and still have a 
good operating county budg- 
et.” 


Do you think you’ll have any problems representing the 
diverse communities of the campus and the city? 

Absolutely not. Because I’m a civil libertarian from the word 
go. I believe in civil liberties. I believe that everybody should do 
whatever they wish as. long as they don’t harm anybody else. 
And to do with whatever they earn in whatever manner they 
wish as long as they don’t hurt anyone else. So therefore I cross 
what you would call the divider line between people who think 
that civil liberties are something other than property rights. It’s 
not, it’s all part of civil liberties. The shirt that you wear, you’ve 
earned. The shoes that you wear are yours and no one should 
take them from you without your permission. That’s stealing. 
So I don’t believe the government should dictate morality, nor 
do I believe they should dictate the use of what you earn. So that 
way I think I cross both spectrums. I don’t think there’s any 
dichotomy there at all. 


So you feel that your civil libertarianism undercuts a 
liberal/conservative dichotomy? 

Definitely. 

I noticed on your campaign poster that you are in favor 
of Proposition 13. 

Absolutely. Proposition 13 is the reduction of property rates 
to one percent of its assessed value back to 1976. This is going 
to cut the hell out of the power of government to have a free hand 
in taking whatever they want from the populace, at any tax rate 
they want. And it gives them more power. It will take that power 
away. And this is what I want to see. I want to see the 
government work with guidelines set by the citizens of this state, 
or this county. They say, “Hey, these are your guidelines, this is 
your budget; work with it.” And I know they can. My 
accountant and I have sat up and the most that we figure can be 


taken out of the county budget is something like 14 percent of |} 


‘he county budget. And don’t tell me they can’t cut 14 percent 
and still have a good operating county budget. 


“I’m basically for whatever 
those people who own the 
property want right now.” 


“It isn’t Proposition 13 that’s 
going to fire those teachers, 
it’s the politicians...” 


In cities like Los Angeles and San Diego thousands of 
teachers have been given notice that they will be fired if 
Proposition 13 passes. 

Yes, and they also say this every time a bond issue comes up. 
Every time a bond issues comes up that looks like it’s not going 
to pass, they do practically the same thing. But let me tell you, I 
believe they’re sending those warning notices out to scare. I 
don’t believe that a 14 percent cut can cut the teachers off. It 
isn’t Proposition 13 that’s going to fire those teachers, it’s 
politicians and their school budget. Teachers are needed for a 
school, and a lot of administrative costs aren’t. You see, if 
anybody is going to lay off teachers, it’s the administration. And I 
think that’s wHere it needs to be cut. A lot of administrative costs 
are too damn high. There’s so much fat in there, I’m sure a 14 
percent cut would be nothing. 


wo you think the administrators are serious about 
laying off teachers? 

I'd like to interview somebody from those schools and see 
exactly if that is correct. That they are going to, I can’t believe it. 
The California constitution provides for giving money to the 
schools. Right now we have a surplus of 6.5 billion dollars in the 
State treasury. Jess Unruh said that. The Jarvis-Gann amend- 
ment is going to cut 7 billion off the tax rolls immediately. That 
means this state has the funds to cover that for the first year. 
That gives them a whole year of writing time to do nothing but 
get prepared for the cut in the budgets. If they use that money in 
that manner, then they will be acting as responsible, reasonable 
politicians and legislators. 


as 
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News and Analysis 


Californians Rally to Overturn Bakke Decision 


by Susan Morales and Gen Fujioka 

Four thousand people hit San Francisco’s streets last 
Saturday to participate in the National Coalition to Overturn 
the Bakke Decision’s (NCOBD) West Coast march. The 
‘march and rally in San Francisco followed an East Coast march 
on Washington, DC, two weeks ago which attracted over 15 
thousand people. It was the largest civil rights demonstration 
there in a decade. 

The San Francisco marchers, representing over 300 organi- 
zations statewide, were demonstrating their sypport for the 
programs and laws implemented by the civil rights movement of 
a decade ago. These programs are now being cut back or 
challenged by such institutions as the University of California 
(UC). The grievances of the marchers centered around the 
Bakke case and UC’s handling of that case. 


The Bakke Case 


In brief, the Bakke case is a suit by Allan Bakke against the 
UC Davis Medical School’s affirmative action program. Bakke 
claims that the school discriminated against him as a white since 
the school considered minority applicants separately in a pool 
of disadvantaged students. The program was to compensate for 


bias in the University’s admissions process and past discrimina- — 


tion in the overall education system by setting a goal of 16 
special admits out of a total of 100 positions. The California 
Supreme Court ruled in Bakke’s favor in the face of charges by 
Third World organizations that UC mishandled the case. 
Again, over the objections of Third World organizations, UC 
appealed the case to the US Supreme Court where arguments 
were heard in September. The Supreme Court is expected to 
produce a ruling at any time. 5 


The March 


The march on Saturday began with about 2000 people at the 
Federal Building in San Francisco’s business district. The 
marchers, chanting ““We are the people, we are the nation, no 

‘such thing as reverse discrimination,” passed through the 
primarily Third World populated Mission District. By the time 
the march arrived for a rally at Dolores Park, the crowd had 

- swelled to approximately 4,000. 


At Dolores Park, the rally began with speakers from a wide 
range of community organizations. The immediate concern of 
the speakers and demonstrators was the resurgence of racism, a 
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“new racism” in this country, of which the Bakke Decision is a 
direct result. This ‘new racism” was described as racism which 
reproduces racism by denying the existence of any problem. 
Several speakers cited factual data which disprove these claims. 
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The unemployment rate of minorities has historically been 
and continues to be extraordinarily high, especially for minority 
youth, whose 40% unemployment rate is far greater than the 
14% jobless rate for white youth. With the current economic 
recession, unemployment is rising for minorities and women 
subjected to the policy of “last hired, first fired,” while white 
unemployment has remained stable or has fallen. 

The need for increased health care services and personnel 
was also cited as an immediate problem in minority com- 
munities. Presently the minority population of California is 
about 30%, but only 3.7% of its doctors are minorities. 
Although 90% of all minorities “specially admitted” to UC’s 

medical schools have become doctors (a higher success rate 
than for “regularly admitted” whites), the allotted minority 
positions in medical schools remain limited. Meanwhile, the 
maternal mortality rate for minority women is triple that of 
white women and the infant mortality is twice that of white 
infants. 

Speakers charged that the “new racism” works by ignoring 
these continuing problems. Robert Allan, editor of Black 
Scholar, said this was a “sophisticated racism” which uses 
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On a campus with eight autonomous col- 
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effective means of communication. 
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“ideological camouflage” to permit continued injustice. “Pro- 
fessors write whole books on ‘reverse discrimination’, he 
said, ‘‘but they don’t talk about how, since 1974, special 
admissions have been cut in half or how, since 1974, minority 
enrollment in universities has been falling.”’ 


“Widening the Focus” 


A key point of the rally was the unity of interests that are 
being threatened by the Bakke decision as it stands. Antonio 
Rodrigues of the General Brotherhood of Workers received one 
of the largest ovations when he delcared, “...it is not only the 
Chicano workers that are weakened (by the decision), not only 
the Puerto Rican workers that are weakened...the black 
workers...the Asian workers...or the white workers...It is the 
working class which is weakened because the working class is 
one people.” His statement was concretely backed up by 
speakers from disabled people’s organizations, labor unions, 
women’s groups, and the Zimbabwe African National Union 
(ZANUV). 


The speakers in general saw the Bakke decision as a serious 
attack on the gains made by the civil rights movement and the 
political activity of the sixties. Robert Allan reminded the 
crowd of how much was gained since the fifties. He warned that 
with the dissolution of much of the mass movement, partially as 
a result of domestic counter intelligence programs such as 
COINTELPRO, all peoples, ‘“‘students, minorities, and workers” 
should expect retraction of many rights. 


A few speakers made a slightly stronger analysis of race. 
Melinda Paras of the Union of Democratic Filipinos claimed 
that minorities in particular suffer and said, pointing to the 
differencial in unemployment, “minorities play the role of a 
shock absorber in this anarchic economic system.” However, 
all speakers agreed that the reversal of the movement toward 
racial equity constitutes first an attack on all working peoples. 


At a press conference at the rally leaders of NCOBD 
presented the outline of future activity. Whatever the content of 
the Supreme Court’s decision, the organization thinks it neces- 
sary to “broaden the struggle” to combat the “broader attacks” 
being mounted not only by the courts-and educational system 
but also by industry and such groups as the Ku Klux Klan. 
NCOBD plans to hold regional and national conferences during 
the summer in the hopes of reconstituting a broad based 
antiracist organization. 
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community together through coverage of 
campus and city political, human interest 
and entertainment events. This year, we’ve 
brought you in-depth reports on the chancel- 
lor’s reorganization plans, gay rights, prob- 
lems at the Farm and Garden Project, the 
reorganization of College 8, the UC-CIA 
connection, the recall, the People’s Theater 
Festival, the inside workings of a major 
movie production, the dispute at the Kresge- 
College 5 Craft Center, problems in the 
physical education department...and more. 


the San Lorenzo Valley and entire Monterey 
Bay area. 


The station will serve as a link between the 


students, staff and faculty of UCSC by 


offering pne of the few common cultural 
experiences of the UCSC community. 

KZSC will have the potential to become a 
powerful and effective communications path- 
way between UCSC and Santa Cruz. 

The radio station can become the vehicle 
for UCSC off-campus students to maintain 
their involvement in the campus and keep 
them aware of campus events. 


Insure the Effectiveness of Student Media. 


Support Student Media on May 17 & 18 in the Registration Fee Referendum. 
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by L. J. Perenyi 

Beginning May 4 and continuing until July, the Santa Cruz 
Housing Action Committee (SCHAC), will be circulating 
petitions to place initiatives controlling rents and real estate 
speculation on the November ballot. Together, the initiatives 
will have the effect of lowering the cost of housing in Santa Cruz 
for renters and owners alike, while discouraging speculation 
and out-of-county investment in local real estate. 

The housing situation in Santa Cruz today is familiar to us all. 
A shortage of accomodations not only forces the prospective 
tenant to take whatever s/he can get, but also to pay all the 
market will bear. A vacancy rate of 2%, well below the 5% 
“emergency” level, makes it difficult to find alternative housing 
and encourages abuse of tenants. 

Similarly, the profits to be reaped by shrewd management of 
property in such a tight market encourages capital from “‘over 
the hill” to migrate into the Santa Cruz real estate market. The 
result is that the price of both single and multiple family 
dwellings increases and is reflected in rents and mortgage 
payments. Local residents suffer, while out of town renters 
clean up at their expense. Perhaps the only good point of this 
otherwise dismal situation is that the upward spiral of real estate 
prices might lead to an increase in the tax base; but given the 
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uncertain prospects of who pays for the increase, this seems a 
feeble consolation. 

The SCHAC initiatives are designed to counteract these 
local real estate market tendencies, through both the imple- 
mentation of rent controls and measures designed to discourage 
out of county speculators. The rent control measure would be 
designed to prevent landlords from charging rents that gave 
more than a “fair return” (as yet unspecified) on their invest- 
ment, so long as vacancy rates remained below the 5% 
“housing emergency” level established by HUD. Landlords 
would thus be prevented from exploiting the local housing shortage, 
while the flow of external capital and the rise in property prices 
associated with speculative demand would tend to move toward 
other communities without rent control. An incentive for new 
construction would be provided by its exemption from rent 
control. 

The anti-speculation initiative would further discourage 
short-term investment in local real estate. By imposing a tax on 
sales of property held less than two years (less than four years 
by absentee owners), it would lessen the attraction of the 
community for speculators, while at the same time encouraging 
ownership of property by those who intended to remain in the 
community. Certain types of housing would be exempt trom the 


SCHAC’s Up For November Ballot 


tax, among them owner-occupied buildings of three or fewer 


‘rental units and the homes of the elderly. A “hardship clause” 


would allow exemptions from the tax in unusual circumstances. 
The tax would not apply to housing held for short periods, so 
long as the resale price was not greater than the price at 
purchase plus three percent for each year the housing was held. 


The SCHAC initiatives are thus designed to make Santa 
Cruz a community in which people of average incomes will be | 
able to find housing, and prevent its turning into another 
exclusive beach enclave like Carmel or Newport Beach. 
Geared to both immediate problems such as rent inflation and a 
serious shortage of housing, as well as to long-term ones such as 
the inflation of land values and property taxes, the initiatives 
represent a balanced and considered approach to one of Santa 
Cruz’s most serious problems. 


SCHAC is now seeking volunteers to help circulate petitions 
which will put these measures on the ballot. Those interested in 
working on the initiative campaign, or who simply want to know 
more about the organization and its goals, should contact them 
at 426-1091, or drop by their headquarters at 1004 Ocean 
Street in Santa Cruz. 


Handicapped Face Problems on Campus 


There was a traffic jam in the McHenry Library recently as a. 
dozen wheelchairs, operated by both pros and novices, were 
jockeyed around tables, into elevators, and through doors to 
determine library accessibility for the physically handicapped. 

Some twenty-five faculty, students, and staff representatives 
of social service organizations, and members of the Santa Cruz 
community took part in the survey on wheels. A fleet of 
wheelchairs was provided so that everyone, handicapped or 
not, could experience the limitations involved. 

““We learned a few things,” says Cowell College Provost 
Richard Randolph, “not the least of which is the human 
frustration involved in going a little slower. The world is a lot 
different experienced from a wheelchair.” 

The tour, sponsored by the Chancellor’s Handicapped Program 
Policy Committee (CHPPC), chaired by Randolph, was part of 
‘a continuing self-evaluation process aimed at bringing UCSC 
into compliance with federal and state regulations which require 
accessibility for the handicapped to programs and facilities in 
institutions of higher education. 

According to Randolph, a “transition plan” covering the 
needs in the campus’s physical plant was completed last 
December. The tours—the first one was at Oakes College just 
before Christmas—are designed to refine the details of that 

plan. 
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IN PAPERBACK AT LAST! 


CARL SAGAN’S 


The Dragons 
of Eden 


“A history of the human brain 
from the Big Bang, 15 billion 
years ago, to the day before 
yesterday....It is a delight!” 

— New York Times 


925 GD Ballantine Books 


During the library visit, signs on doors, some elevator and 
emergency alarm buttons and their already-installed Braille 
markers were found to be too high and difficult or impossible to 
reach. The same was true for some copy machine coin slots, 
several drinking fountains, upper bookshelves, and top drawers 
in card catalogs and slide and map collections. 

A suggestion was made that “grip sticks,” like those used to 
get cans and boxes off high shelves in grocery stores, could be 
made available at the reference desk and used to take books 
down from the tops of stacks. 

Another idea was to attach pull tabs to the bindings of the 60 
volumes in UCSC’s computerized catalog, published in telephone 
book format, so that they could be removed easily from shelves 
by those with limited use of their arms or hands. 

Maneuvering through heavy restroom doors and into bathroom 
cubicles—even some of those especially designed for the 
handicapped—proved an effort. To solve the problem, installa- 
tion of lighter weight doors, spring hinges and enlarged cubicle 
spaces was recommended. 

Randolph noted that, in many cases, services rather than 
structural changes were the answer. 

Tour participant Larry Payton of the Califomia State Department 
of Rehabilitation agreed, but emphasized that “independence is 
super important to the disabled’? and advised that, wherever 
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feasible, equipment and facility adaptations be made. 

In the opinion of CHPPC member Suzanne Ament, a Cowell 
College freshwoman who is partially sight impaired, compromise - 
is a part of the living process of the handicapped. “The: 
important thing,” she said, “is finding out how much you can do 
on your own.”’ In her own experience, she added, library staffers 
are always available and more than willing to assist anyone who 
needs anything. “ All you have to do is come and ask,” she says. 
“That’s what everyone does anyway.” 

Randolph reports that the CHPPC’s next project will be a 
survey of campus transportation facilities. And committee 
member Robert Johnson, a College Eight senior majoring in 


psychology who is wheelchair- bound as a result of a motorcycle | 


accident, says that plans are underway to design and publish a 
campus map indicating building, road and path accesses for the 
handicapped. 


According to Rob Clerisse, coordinator of Handicapped and 


Veteran Services, a request for funding structural changes in 
campus facilities to respond to the needs of the handicapped will 
be included in UCSC’s annual Capital Improvement Program. 
The budget will be submitted to the University’s systemwide 
administration for consideration along with similar requests 
from UC’s eight other campuses throughout the state. 
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Let Us Not Forget Kent State 
Four Dead In Ohio... 


Eight years ago today, several thousand students 
gathered together at Kent State University in Ohio to 
protest the continued carnage in Vietnam. State police 
officers, backed by troops of the Ohio National Guard, 
ordered the peaceful crowd to disperse. Police then 
fired a barrage of tear gas cannisters and the protesters 
began to flee. ae 


National Guard units pursued running students 
across the grassy knolls of the campus. On one hilltop, 
a squad of Guardsmen halted, kneeled, and aimed their 
rifles at a group of students that was fleeing across a 
parking lot. The Guardsmen fired, killing Allison 


Krause, Jeffery Miller, Sandra Scheuer, and Bill. 


Schroeder. 


The State of Ohio claimed that the students had been 
throwing rocks and other debris and that the hard- 
pressed Guardsmen had only fired in self-defense. This 
was later proven to be false by photographic evidence 
that clearly showed the students running away from the 
troops. Two of those killed had not even attended the 
rally but were watching the event from what they 
considered to be a safe distance. 


Kent State proved to students that America would 
kill its children if they opposed the war in Vietnam. 
Enraged students across the land closed down over 250 
colleges and universities in the most massive student 
strike in America’s history. These events provided a 
high tide in anti-war activity in this country that 
changed public attitudes about the war and led to 
American withdrawal. 


After several years of reflection, American authors 
and film makers have begun the necessary process of 
examining our nation’s role in the agony of Vietnam. 
Answers to important questions are being sought. Why 
did we get involved? What did we do? Was our 
Vietnam policy a mistake or the result of purposeful 
commitments? Who, in reality, was our enemy? 


These questions are not being posed merely to 
satisfy the requisites of history. If learned, the lessons 
of the war in Vietnam and the anti-war movement can 
show us the way to avoid future wars and build a more 
humane society. Learning the lessons of history is vital 
to our future freedom and independence. 
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Dear Editor: 


I thank David Arenson for his fine short 
writing piece in ‘‘ Ragtime.” It was the most 
sensible thing I’ve read in City on a Hill in 
the two years I’ve been here. 

Yes, we are all oppressed. Yes, keeping to 
ourselves is a waste of individuality. Yes, 
some of us have more starring roles than 
others. And ah yes, wondering what it’s all 
about, whatever that means. 

Rob Briner 
Merrill 


REGISTER 


Dear Editor: 

I’ve written this letter as an appeal to 
UCSC students who aren’t currently regis- 
tered to vote in Santa Cruz County, either 
because they want to vote somewhere else or 
they don’t want to be registered to vote at all. 
I’ve written this to try to show them how 
important it is in my mind, and in the minds of 
many other UCSC students, to vote in the 
June 6 primary elections. 

If you’ve been following local politics re- 
cently, you’re probably aware of the recall 
and the conservative efforts to unseat pro- 
gressive supervisors Patton, Baldwin and 
Borovatz. This attack, financed, by developers, 
speculators, doctors, and other wealthy inter- 
est groups that have traditionally been power- 
ful in local politics, is not only an attack on the 
supervisor’s policies but is also an attack on 
the ideals of progressivism and participation 
that they stand for. I feel it’s important that all 
progressive people, including students, fight 
back in the face of this attack. This means that 
students must register to vote. 

At the present time, it seems that most of 
the students that have wanted to have regis- 
tered to vote. This is all to the good. However, 
a significant segment has apparently chosen 
not to do so, for one of the two reasons 
mentioned above. While everyone, as far as 
I’m concerned, is entitled to their choice of 
registering or not registering, or registering in 
Santa Cruz County or somewhere else, I 
think a few words are in order to explain what 

UCSC could lose is this segment doesn’t 
register and vote in the upcoming June and 
November elections (both of which occur 
within the academic year). 

First, as much as some people may deny it, 
UCSC is an integral part of Santa Cruz. 
Anyone whose residence is Santa Cruz pre- 
dates the university’s can attest to the impact 
the campus has had on the county’s political, 
social and cultural life. The university and its 
students provide the community and local 
businesses with a large source of permanent 
revenues. Although an individual student 
may only be here for a year or two, UCSC 
students will be here for quite a while, and 
students today need to look out for the interests 
of future students. 

Second, the things that people take for 
granted about Santa Cruz that we find so 
attractive—a beautiful environment, relatively 
high levels of social services, low-cost public 
transportation, etc.—are not destined to re- 
main with us forever. Many, in fact, are only 
here because progressive groups, including 
students, were willing to put a lot of time and 
energy into creating or preserving them. Like 
it or not, they are politicaly negotiable. These 
favorable features may all change for the 
worse if the progressive majority on the Board 
of Supervisors is dismantled. Students at! 
UCSC may see Santa Cruz become a con- 
gested, polluted suburb of San Jose. Ad- 
ministrators sympathetic to student concerns 
in county agencies will be replaced by less 


_ responsible officials. In other words, the 
future of Santa Cruz County may well be at 


stake in the next election. Students who © 


choose to vote elsewhere, no matter what 
their vote achieves there, will be sorely missed 
in Santa Cruz. And students who don’t vote at 
all, for however noble or apathetic a reason, 
may in the end deprive themselves and other 
students of: 1) representation in local politics 
that took years of effort to achieve, and 2) the 
county’s relatively unspoiled environment 
that is endangered by a population growth 
rate that is approaching five percent per year. 
I don’t want to see these things happen, and I 
can only hope that students care enough 
about Santa Cruz to at least register and vote 
in the elections next month. 

The deadline for registering to vote for the 
June 6 primary is May 8, less than a week 
away. The registration process itself is simple— 
you can do it yourself, it takes five minutes, 


and you drop the card into the nearest mail- — 


box when you’re finished. Registration cards 
are available from numerous campus-wide 
organizatins, from Maggie Barr in the Campus 
Activities Office, and in the McHenry Library. 
I strongly urge all students who haven’t 
registered to vote in Santa Cruz to do so by 
the eighth, and I can only point out that if the 
progressive majority of the board of super- 
visors is unseated, I feel we’ll all be the worse 
for it. 
Thank you, 
Ben Slay 


TICKED OFF 


Editors, 

I would like to respond to a previous letter 
to you labeled ‘‘Disgust.”’ It was basically a 
feminist perspective on the issue of rape, and 
some of the hidden assumptions left me 
disgusted. Besides the issue of rape, I am 
picking up vibrations of some basic problems 
that occur in heterosexual relationships. I am 
in agreement that rape is a terrible thing 

-because it is an. infringement of another 
being’s free choice, but what ticks me off is the 
insinuation that these other problems are all 
the fault of the men. I know many other 
people who prefer to call these same problems 
something else besides rape. What ever you 
call them, it’s important to know that they 
have more to do with the sex role system in 
our culture than with the nature of men or 
women. Society has it’s grips on us all, and it 
alters what would naturally flow from our 
hearts. 

I think it shows a very narrow mind, to say 
that problems in heterosexual relationships 
are all due to the masculine role. I do not think 
any body can say for sure how these roles 
developed, because none of us were around at 
the time, but I think it is fairly obvious that 
changes are needed to fit the present day 
situation. I don’t expect these changes to 
occur overnight, and it will have to be worked 
out from both sides of the fence. Let’s cut out 
the insults and see if we can’t start taking 
down the wall that’s come between us. A new 
age is coming, and we’ve got to get it together, 
people. 

David Burton 


RACISM 
Dear City on the Hill: 

One may notice around campus bulletin 
boards, in their mailboxes, in all the buildings 
and in two editions of this newspaper, a rather 
vague illustration of an Asian male peering at 
you with his inscrutable eyes. What enters 
your mind as you quickly gaze over the sketch 
and its well-intentioned warning? Do thoughts 


cont. on p. 22 
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The Thought Beneath the Garden 


Professor Nicholl gave me this article, written in 1974, with 
‘permission to print it in City om a Hill jf we possibly could. It 
seems very important, in the current struggle for the future of 
arts and humanities at UCSC, that everyone be aware that 
what is happening now, in the form of overt threats to boards 
and committees of studies, is not a sudden thing, but a 
development, and neither are the efforts to preserve humanity- 
in-education recent, but ongoing. 


Kerry Anna Greenleaf 
Coalition in Support of Humanities 


by Donald Nicholl 
Professor of History and Religious Studies 
How very strange are the interconnections of human beings, 
and how unpredictable are the influences they exert on events 
and on one another. I reflect on this each morning as I go past 
the Garden, a south-facing slope in the university grounds, 
bursting with blossoms and flowers of every variety which the 
students by their labours have converted into the most famous 
, four acres in California. And I reflect that all of this issues from 
| the word of David Jones. 
___ It happened in the following way. In 1966 I gave a talk here 
, about the “sense of place” in David’s work. In those days, 
'acutely aware of what devastation the tribunes of the Pax 
Americana were wreaking in Vietnam, the students were alive 
to the implications of the Roman tribune’s words: 
It’s the world-bounds 
| we're detailed to beat 
to discipline the world floor 
| to a common level 
till everything presuming difference 
and all the sweet remembered demarcations 
wither 
to the touch of us 
and know the fact of empire. 


And afterwards they came to me and asked how they might 
acquire a sense of place. I suggested to them that they should 
start a garden, because in tending roots one acquires roots. By a 
happy chance (synchronicity?) there was visiting the university 
Freya von Moltke, the widow of that Graf von Moltke who was 
executed by Hitler for being a true Christian. She said that she 
knew the very man to start such a project, a much-wandered 
Englishman named Alan Chadwick, a gardener of pure genius. 

And that is what Chadwick turned out to be. Working on 
what he calls “French intensive,” or “biodynamic” principles, 
he released a current of life that has flowed through California 
As the gardening editor of Sunset has said, because o' 
Chadwick, “greater things have happened for the gardening 
public of California than anything that the entire College of 
Agriculture had come up with in 20 years.” 

But the current of life was not halted at the garden, for from it 
came the establishment of the Whole Earth Restaurant on 
campuse to use some of the products from the garden, and in 
general provide organically grown food for staff and students. 
Its philosophy is reflected in The Whole Earth Cook Book. by, 
its first manager, Sharan Cadwallader. Then a far-sighted 
chancellor made available some 17 acres of land on a beautiful 
stretch overlooking Monterey Bay. This has been transformed 
into a farm, with orchard, vegetable beds, cold frames and so on, 
through the labours of the students and under the guidance of 
Chadwick’s first apprentice, Steve Kaffka. 

As can be imagined, all of this did not take place without 
some grumbling from the groves of Academe. The students 
have in the past been enthused by the garden sufficiently to 
support it with their registration fees, and some enterprising 
professors have even invoked the genius of the garden to preside 
over their courses—botanists, naturally enough, but also a 
professor of religious studies for his course on “The Ecology of 
Religion.” Nevertheless, under the threat of the world-storm, 
many in the university now seem prepared to let the cold winds 
of economy blow over the garden and wither the imagination 
and generosity which is its root and branch, its flower and fruit. 


They are the ones spoken of in David’s poen The Tutelar of 
the Place who are for ever planning and auditing, who 


“narrowly assess the trefydd,” number the souls of men, - 


“proscribe the diverse uses and impose the rootless uniformities, 
when they sit in Consilium to liquidate the holy diversities.” 

And as I watch the struggle going over over David’s Garden I 
see it crystal clear as symbolising the struggle that is going on all 
over the USA, all over the world perhaps, and especially in the 
universities, for the soul of man. It is a struggle between the 
technicians of knowing, who “manipulate the dead limbs ofour 
culture as though it yet had life,” and the men of wisdom who 
know how to plant the seeds of life, 


Who are these men of wisdom? Isaac Heschel, for instance, 
and Thomas Merton, who were wise because above all they 
sought wisdom, which they knew to be “beyond price”; and 
hence they themselves could not be bought. Whereas you can 
always hire the technicians of knowing so long as you name the 
right price— President Kennedy and his successors had simply 
to whistle down the corridors of Academe for “the brightest and 
the best”” amongst the technicians of knowledge, the brightest 
and best lawyers and sociologists and historians to come and 
justify the devastation of Vietnam, the Bay of Pigs, the 
destruction of Allende, Watergate. All of which was foreseen 


by Merton and Heschel because they had the root of the matter 
in them. 


But, who, in any of the universities of the world, thinks it their 


task to nurture men of wisdom rather than technicians of 
knowledge, even though they see the devastation produced by 
the latter? For a time here at Santa Cruz there were some, 
indirectly inspired, perhaps, by what the Garden symbolised. 
The Garden, to quote Chuang Tzu, “shows 
The absolute necessity 
Of what has ‘no use’.” 
So in whatever space beyond time David may be I hope he 
keeps watch over his Garden and recites his own litany: 
“Mother of Flowers save them then where no flower blows.” 


Why Socialists and Activists Should Vote 


by Mike Rotkin 

This spring, Santa Cruz County residents face a critically 
important election. As in every election in the last five years, the 
student vote will be decisive. Large student turnouts in the past 
have elected progressive majorities to both the city council and 
county board of supervisors, just as a low student response in 
the last city council election resulted in a conservative, business 
oriented council. 

As socialists and activists we can certainly understand the 
cynicism toward electoral politics which often dominates campus 
consciousness. In general we agree that little can be expected 
from elected officials at any level of the governmental process. 
Experience has taught us to put our efforts and trust not into 
individual politicians but into grassroots organizing, education 
and struggles. As a result we have been involved in a wide 
variety of direct action efforts on the campus and in the 
community where many of us live. Our community work has 
also brought us into contact with an even wider range of 
environmental, labor, feminist, anti-racist, gay, senior citizen 
and other progressive service and political groups. 

Through actual practical experience we have discovered that 
county level board of supervisor politics does have an effect on 
the activity of these autonomous popular groups to function. 
We don’t depend on benevolent supervisors to ‘“‘give” us 
anything on their own. But we have found the majority of the 
present board of supervisors (Baldwin, Borovatz and Patton) 
quite responsive to the needs of progressive community groups. 
Given our general skepticism toward electoral politics, we have 
been even more impressed to see these three supervisors take 
real initiative in areas that vitally concern us and other local 
activists. This has been particularly true in the area of environ- 
mental and social programs. 

As a result of their progressive activities all three supervisors 
are facing right-wing attempts to remove them from office. We 
don’t believe we should collapse our independent organizing 
efforts into any one of the campaigns but we feel we must defend 
the supervisors who have created a positive context for people’s 
movements in this county. We can honestly say that voting 
against the recalls of Baldwin and Boravatz and for the re- 
election of Patton is not a vote for the “lesser of two evils” but a 
positive act of support for community responsive people who 
should be retained in office. 


Why should WE vote 
in Santa Cr2z ? We'll 
only be here for 


a few years. 


More significantly, if they are defeated it will be by a right- 
wing developer and speculator-backed group which will destroy 
this county. The largest backing for the recall has come from the 
California Medical Association. In addition to their concern 
that the present Board will examine the relationship between 
unnecessary medical technology and.rising hospital costs, the 
doctors are heavily involved in the purchase of local real estate 
for investment and tax shelter purposes. Out-of-county backers 
of the recall are the same developers responsible for the urban 
sprawl and pollution of Santa Clara County. Financial backers 
of the recall have also tried to avoid election laws by the use of 
fictitious contributors and non-existent front groups. Will they 
be able to buy this county? 


If we lose the majority on the board of supervisors because 
any one of the progressive supervisors is recalled or not re-elected, 
our county is going to be in serious trouble. Aside from creating 
a Board which is unsympathetic to citizen and labor input and 
social and community programs, we will be confronted with a 
board which is responsive to the interests of large developers. 
This county needs certain kinds of development—low and 
moderate income homes, childcare and senior centers, and 
classrooms—but it does not need freeways, nuclear power 
plants, Trident missile factories, regional shopping centers, and 
second homes for the rich which the backers of the recall would 
welcome. It is particularly troubling that the kind of speculative 
development which the recall backers want to see tend to raise 
land values and property taxes and rents without compensating 
for this with new jobs, affordable housing, or income into the 
county. As a result, Santa Cruz would become a bedroom 
commuter city for the Santa Clara Valley. Rising land, housing, 
and tax costs would force out middle-income working people 
and particularly students and senior citizens on fixed incomes. 
If you are bothered by the appearance of smog sliding over the . 
mountains in the last few years or the growing impossible traffic 
jams which we are already experiencing, imagine what giving 
speculator and developer interests a license to abuse the county 
would do. 


The recall saises fundamental questions about the rights of 
the people of Santa Cruz County. Will we let a small group of 
speculators take over our political process? Will the future 

cont. on p. 18 


ANOTHER CHILEAN. DISAPPEARS 


by Victor Mack 
Free Chile Support Group 

On December 13, 1973, Chilean military security forces 
\broke into the Capuchinos Church in downtown Santiago and 
arrested three persons: the parish priest, Enrique White, and 
two leaders of the Movement of the Revolutionary Left 
(Movimiento de Izquierda Revolucionaira, MIR). 

White was released eight days later. He was unable to 
identify his place of detention since a bag had been put over his 


head for the duration of his confinement. His declarations, 
however, are unequivocal with respect to the detention of 
Munita and Van Schouwen. 

Two months later, the parents of Munita found the body of 
their son, who according to the police had been killed for 
disobeying an order during detention. He bore the unmistakable 
marks of torture. 

As for Bautista Van Schouwen, the case is not closed. 

cont. on p. 18 
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SUMMER INTERNSHIPS — Summer internships on UCSC farm and 
garden project are being offered to students having a strong commitment to 
spending the summer living and learning about the project. Training will be 
skills‘oriented, centering around vegetable culture, fruit culture, flower 


culture, raising small livestock, plant propagation, and soil husbandry. 


Instruction will also include the ecologic principles behind organic 
horticulture, and basic observational skills. Credit is optional. Applica- 
tions are available in the Environmental Studies Internship Office. All 
applications are due by May 12. 


MODERN TRANSIT SOCIETY — There will be a meeting of the 
Santa Cruz Division of the Modern Transit Society at Laure! School, 


Center and Laurel, on Friday, May 5th at 7:30 pm. There will be areport — 


by representatives Charles and Viola Gunn who have just returned from a 
3-day. meeing of the. Advanced Train Association Conference held in 
Indianapolis. Countries from all over the world sent representatives, 
including 3 from Germany, 2 from Japan and 1 from Iran. All are 
welcome. 


SPEAKER — “Civil Rights and the Briggs Amendment” will be the 
subject presented by Lauren Crux, teacher, licensed marriage couselor 
and active in ““Women in Transition.” Wed., May 10 at the Arion Hall, 
230 Plymouth Street, Santa Cruz. The public is invited to bring a brown 
bag lunch, coffee and dessert will be served. For further info, call 476- 
5869. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBIT — The Santa Cruz City Museum is 
presenting a photographic exhibit entitled ‘“‘Mirounga — The Elephant 
Seals of Ano Nuevo.” The photographs were taken during the 77 breeding 
season by UCSC students, Eugene Fisher and Kenneth Parker who were 
working under the supervision of Dr. Burney J. LeBoeuf, Professor of 
Biology and director of scientific research on the island. Test for the 
exhibit was written by Dr. LeBoeuf. The opening reception for the exhibit 
if Friday Night, May 5, 7:30 pm at the Museum, 1305 East Cliff Drive. 
The exhibit will be shown through June 11. Groups of 5 or more people 
may make reservations for tours of the exhibit by calling the Museum at 
429-3773. Museum staff and volunteer guides will be available on 
Saturdays and weekdays (closed Mondays) from 10 am to 5 pm to answer 
questions and talk to the public about the exhibit. 
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without at $3. fee. Registrar’s Office. 


REMOVAL OF GRADE I — May 12 is the last day to file petitions to 


remove winter quarter incompletes. $5. fee; Registrar’s Office. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE PROJECTS — Applications for 1978-79 
Community Service funding are available at the Campus Activities 
Office, Redwood Building, DEADLINE: Thursday, May 18, 4 pm. 
Contact Maggie Barr, X2934 for further information. 


ILS. SENIOR COMP. EXAMS — Will NOT be given at 9 am 
Saturday, May 13, in room 379 Appl. Sci. Notify Donita Springmeyer, 
237 AS, X2565 by My 10 if you intend to take it. 

INTERESTED IN A FULL TIME FIELD PLACEMENT? — Appli- 
cations are now being accepted for the Extramural and Community 
Service Program for summer and fall quarter 1978. Field placements are 
in low income communities in Northern California, North and South 
Carolina, and New Mexico. Experiences can be in education for 


~“alternative” students, health care, farm projects, day care, or tutorial 
‘work. The comimunities have black, Chicano and white populations. If 


you have taken Cowell or Oakes 104, you are eligible to apply. 
Applications are available in room. 206, Oakes College. For more 
information come by or call ext. 2933. Application deadline in May 19. 


STUDENT-ORIGINATED LEARNING GRANTS — The Task 
Force for Instructional Improvement is pleased to announce the fall 
quarter Student-Originated Learning Grants Program. This program 
provides support for the creation of innovative programs designed by 
students to meet their own and their fellow students’ needs — needs of 
-which the faculty and administration are either unaware or to which they 
have assigned a low priority in the past. Applications for the grants will be 
available at the college offices. Completed forms must be submitted to 
Marilyn Cantlay, Social Sciences Division, Library, by May 10 for fall 
quarter implementation. 

MINORITY BIOMEDICAL SUPPORT PROGRAM — Is accepting 
applications through May 8 for its Summer Laboratogy Workshop. 
Intended to increase the number of ethnic minorities in the health sciences, 
MBS offers research opportunities to undergraduates. For more informa- 
tion contact Nancy Campagna, X2884, Room 203 Thimann. 


CHANGE OF STUDY LIST — May 12 is the last day to drop acourse 


MEETING — The annual May Fellowship of Church Women United 
will be held Friday, May 5, at the First Congregation Church, 900 High 
Street. The theme is: ‘‘ Promises.” At 10 am the event opens with a Service 
Fair. This fair will be followed at 11 am by a program led by Marge Viera 
and Marjorie Wisner, with audience participation. A pot-luck salad 
luncheon will be served at noon. 

LECTURE — “The Immorality of the Nuetron Bomb” is one of the 
topics that will be investigated by General George Keegan, recently 
retired chief of Air Force Intelligence at a lecture in the Cabrillo College 
gym on sunday, May 21, starting at 7 pm. Admission to the lecture is $2. 
general, $1.50 for holders of Cabrillo Student Activity Cards. 


OMEGA NU RUMMAGE SALE — Will be held in the Civic 
Auditorium on Thursday, May 11, 6 to 9 pm, and again on Fri., Mav |2 
from 9 to 3 pm. Donations are welcome at the auditorium from 9 to 5 pm. 
Saturday, May 6, or Sunday, May 7. 


RUMMAGE SALE — Give your rummage to the California Grey Bears 
Annual Rummage Sale. Bring your rummage to the Grey Bears ware- 
house, 1298 Fair Ave. All proceeds will support the “Brown Bag” 
program. For more information call 427-3000. 

CALM' — (Community Against Legailized Militarism) will be doing 
precincting this Saturday. and Sunday, May 6th and 7th and every 
weekend until election day. As we have no way to get our message to the 
voters of Santa Cruz we especially need your energy now. The opposition 
has accumulated large amounts of money to fund an extensive media 
campaign and the only way the people of this county can hear our message 
is if you come out and help precinct. There will be two shifts each day, one 
starting at 9:30 and the other at 1:30 so please reserve 3 hours of your time 
every weekend until election day. We start at the CALM office at 314 
Laurel Street. Vote YES on H — Halt SWAT. Vote YES on I — Initiate 
Citizen Involvement in Law Enforcement. Register and vote on June 6th. 
Phone 425-0485. Come down to the office M - F 11 am to 8 pm. 

— Benefit costume party. Come as you are, Sunday, May 14, 7:30 
at the Laurel Community Center, Laurel and Center Sts. Dance to the 
music of Max Hartstein’s 25th century Ensemble and Chorus, “running 
the gamut of jazz” and Space, “the Pink Floyd of Punk Reggae.” There 
will be beer and food. We are asking for a $2. donation at the door. 
Proceeds will go to the CALM Initiative Campaign. For more info, call 
Philip Alba, 314 Laurel St., 425-0485. 
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ATTENTION PRE-MEDS — The Medical School Interview Ex- 
change. UCSC students who have interviewed at medical schools this 


year will share their experiences with students who are planning to apply — 


to medical school at a meeting on Tuesday, May 8, at 7 pm in the Career 
Planning Center. Information on a wide range of medical schools will be 
provided by current applicants during the discussion. All pre-meds are 
welcome to attend. 


DYSMENORRHEA GROUP — This group will offer alternatives for 
dealing with painful menstruation. We will use physical exercise, relaxa- 
tion and breathing techniques taken from natural childbirth. Four meet- 
ings, $10. fee. To begin May 11, 18, 25, and June-! at 5:30 pm to 7:00 pm. 
Please pre-register by contacting Cowell Students Health Center, ask for 
the clinic receptionist, Carolyn, X2211. ‘ 


RESIDENT PRECEPTER POSITIONS AT MERRILL — Now 
recruiting for resident preceptors. UCSC faculty, -staff or graduate 
Students who live in the residence halls and assist in students program- 
ming. In exchange for their services, preceptors will receive an apartment. 
and a limited meal plan. For further info, and a complete job description, 
contact Len Armstrong, ext. 2027. The deadline for applications is 
5/19/78. 


JUNIOR FELLOW POSITIONS AT MERRILL — Merrill is now 
recruting for Junior Fellow positions. Besides being a regular preceptor, 
duties include teaching a course for the college on a topic relevant to the 
college’s academic components. Besides the apartment and limited meal 
plan offered to regular preceptors, you will receive a stipend of $500. For 
further information and a complete job description, contact Terry Burke, 
ext. 2960. The deadline for applications is 5/19/78. 


BUILDING TURF — Starting Thursday, May 4th, Sherman Chickering 
will introduce UCSC students to a process which ‘“‘transforms the campus 
into ‘turf’ for our skills and resources.”’ First session is 7:30 pm, Thursday, 
May 4th in the Rust Room, Kresge College. Sessions are free of charge. 


PANETTA INTERNSHIP PROGRAM — Juniors and Seniors who 
are interested in a summer internship with congressman Panetta should 
contact Marilyn Cantlay, Research Coordinator, McHenry Library 
room 290 for more information and application forms. Applications for 
the summer program are due May Ist. 
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Announcements 


WOMEN AGAINST RAPE — S.C. Women Against Rape is now 
looking for new members. We are a collective of women based in Santa 
Cruz who work around the issue of rape. We have a 24-hour phone line, 


and we offer women who havé-been raped or assaulted whatever support - 


they may need in dealing with the resultant emotional, legal, or medical 
problems. If you are interested in working with us, or if you have any 
questions, call Santa Cruz Women Against Rape at 426-RAPE between 
1 and 8 pm for more information, 


CONCERT — “Skycreek,” those red-hot rockers from San Jose, will be 
appearing with the Earl Scruggs Review Sat., May 6th at the Calalyst. 
Admission is $5. in advance through BASS outlets and the Catalyst, $6. at 
the door. The show starts at 9:30 pm. For more info. call 423-1336. 


BUILD A SOLAR GREENHOUSE — The public will be able to 
participate in the building of a solar greenhouse, May 5, 6, and 7 as part of 
the celebration of Solar Week. The project will begin Friday, May 5 witha 
slide show. on solar greenhouse construction at the Downtown Library 
Meeting room in Santa Cruz at 7 pm. Actual construction will take place 
May 6 and 7 from 9 am until sundown at the General Hardware and Feed 
Company on 17th Ave. Pre-registration is required for the Saturday and 
Sunday workshops and can be obtained by calling 426-3140, X2529 prior 
to the event. 


ISRAEL ANNIVERSARY — Activities in celebration of Israel’s 30th 
anniversary will be sponsored by the Jewish Students Coalition and the 
Israel Action Committee of UCSC. Tuesday night, May 9, a document- 
ary history of the State of Israel will be shown in Thimann III at 7 and 9:30 
pm. Cost is 50¢. “‘A Wall in Jerusalem.” On Wednesday and Thursday, 
information tables about politics and life in Israel wil be placed around the 
campus during lunch time. A slide show, dance, and a birthday party will 
take place in the Kresge Commuter Lounge at 7:30 Thursday night. A pot 
luck dinner and Shabbat service in honor of Israel will be held at Tmeple 
Beth El, 920 Bay Street, on Friday night at 6:30 (service at 8). Call 426- 
6242 to attend the potluck. The week of festivities will conclude 
Saturday evening with a concert in the College V Dining Hall by Israeli 
soul singer Shula Kalir and her Israeli ensemble. 


LIVING IN THE WORLD — The third annual group exhibit by the 
Asian American Art Cooperative will be held on the second floor of the 
Santa Cruz Public Library (main branch on Church Street) from May 8 to 
June 15th, A reception will be held on May 13th from 7 to 9:30 pm. The 
exhibit will feature paintings and drawings by David Izu, Alan Lau, and 
Karen Narita; photography by Martin and Jerry Takigawa; prints and 
watercolors by Francis Etow; pottery by Wayne Horiuchi. Ikebana 
(Japanese flower arrangement) by the Monterey bay area Ikenobo and 
Ohara schools. Library hours are 9 am to 9 pm, Monday thru Friday; 8 to 
5 pm Sat.; 1 to 9 pm Sun. The Asian American Art Cooperative consists 
of Asian American artists from the Monterey and San Francisco bay 
areas. 


THE VANGUARD FORUM PRESENTS — “Climbing Sun” on 
political Activism as Spiritual Journey. Monday, May 8th, 7 to 9 pm, The 
Good Fruit Co. Free. Climbing Sun is a local poet, long standing member 
of the spiritual community, and a member of People for a Nuclear Free 
Future and the Nuke Leery Actors. For info: 426-7732. 


CALIFORNIA INSTITUTE FOR THE ARTS — A representative 
from the California Institute of the Arts will be on campus on Wednesday, 
May 10 to talk with interested students/staff about graduate programs in 
the fine arts. If you are interested, please contact Dianne Walker at the 
Career Planning Center, 429-4085. 


ANNUAL SPRING BOOK SALE — Benefit for the Cabrillo Music 
Festival. 10 am to 5 pm on Saturday, May 6 in the Cooper House Alley on 
the Santa Cruz Mall. For further information, call Ms. Brothers, 427- 
2644 or Nikki Silva, 426-8675, who are arranging the event. 


THE GAY COUNSELING COLLECTIVE — Is a group of gay 
people who offer non-judgemental peer counseling for lesbians and gay 
men as well as for people who are confronting problems in their lives 
regarding their sexual identities. If you would like to talk to someone about 
personal issues you want to deal with, please call in care of Switchboard 
426-LIFE. The couseling is free and absolutely confidential. 


- CANDIDATES FORUM — Wednesday, May 10, at the Merrill Dining 


Hall, the four supervisorial candidates for the 3rd district seat will debate 
the issues. They include Dick Little, David Merrick, Charlotte Melville, 
and incumbent Gary Patton. The forum starts at 7:30 pm. 
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in Sage 


by Lisa Eltinge 

Near the end of last quarter, Santa Cruz 
was very fortunate in having the opportunity 
to hear one of the world’s foremost guitarist- 
composers in concert, the Cuban musician 
Leo Brouwer. At 39, he is an important figure 
on the avant-garde music scene, with an 
extensive list of credits to ‘his name. He has 
made several recordings and has appeared at 
most of the important music festivals in 
Europe. A prolific composer, his film scores, 
all for Cuban productions, currently number 
58, including the well-known Lucia. 

Interviewing Brouwer, who speaks English 
quite well, was a delightful experience. He 
| has an open and friendly personality that 

displays the mind of a perceptive intellectual. 
) his pride in his country is apparent in all that 
he says. 

A few days after he left Santa Cruz, he 
headed back to Cuba, at the end of a busy and 
successful premie:e U.S. tour. 

E: What is the relationship between the 

artist and the government in Cuba? 

B: It’s pretty nice. All art, except the act of 

creation itself, is treated officially. So, I 

compose anything I want to. But it’s treated 

' officially, which means, who’s going to play 
it?—the government, the national symphony 
orchestra, Who’s going to record it?— the 
government » wu..1pany Uecause every ining is 
government of the people. What we have to 
do is transform, at the same time, the structures 
that existed before the revolutionary govern- 
ment and the mentality of those structures. 
We have to transform the traditional mentality 
of bureaucracy. The relationship is now the 
following. We have a new Ministry of Culture 
that’s only a year old, which takes care of art 
and all the problems of culture, including art 
education. Officially, this means that music is 
connected directly to the government through 
the Ministry of Culture. Aside from that, 
another structure that deals with music is the 
radio, which is also the government because 
there is a monopoly of socialism. It’s called 
by Marx the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
It’s absolutely total. 

Let’s go deeper. People want to know if in 
general art and creation are dependent on the 
criticism, dependent on the state of opinion, 
dependent on the personal feelings of bureau- 
cracy and/or the government. This is something 

' that people are always wondering about. Up 
: to now, art has not depended on those things. 

Art depends on the strutures of the normal 
cultural organizations. It’s not a member of 
the Communist Party, it’s not a major in the 
army, who decides if my music is going to be 
played or not by the national symphony 
orchestra. It happened in the Soviet Union at 
one time but it hasn’t happened in Cuba at all. 

It’s the organization itself, the symphony 
orchestra along with the conductor and a 
group of advisors, that decides the programming. 
E: What has the development of avant- 
garde music in Cuba been like? 


B: Juan slanco and I started this movement of 
so-called avant-garde music in Cuba in 1962 
and 1963. From that time on, composers, 
even from the older generation, have been 
influenced by our music in general. So most 
music, symphonic or chamber, has some so- 
called avant-garde characteristics. There is 
no longer a traditional style like that of 
Hindemuth, Prokofiev or Martinou. 
E: How is avant-garde music fulfilling the 
ideals of the Cuban revolution? 

B: There are two or three ways of answering 
this. First, if political forces use culture, they 
should use it for a good reason, in good 
conscience. If the government needs a cele- 
bration with some impact, with some force, 
we have a big ““‘happening”’ in the streets with 
electronics sounding all the way up and down. 
If the government needs, I mean if power 
needs, good soft and easy propaganda, they 
use popular music or something like that. So 
everything is used in its own way. On the level 
of ideological implications, our ideas about 
avant-garde music are quite clear and have 
nothing to do with the Soviet Union. 

E: Generally avant-garde music is listened 
to by a very elite group. It’s not listened to 
by the masses. 

B: But it was! During the revolution, we got 
the masses, the most crowded masses, at 
avant-garde concerts because all mass media 
was together with us and with the power. 

E: Why is there a universal split between 
popular and classical music? 

B: Because classical develops the language, 
the structure, the semantics of music. Pop 
music doesn’t because pop music is real 
direct communication. The elements that 
make up pop music are the same as those that 
make up comics or any direct message. The 
parameters that conform to so-called avant- 
garde music are as complicated as those that 
conform to highly sophisticated novels. If you 
see a film by some Czech, by Bergman, by 
Antonioni or by Bertolucci, you get the con- 
temporary stuff. If you see a Samurai film ora 
western film, you get pop music. 

E: Even among sophisticated audiences, 
there is still a reluctance to accept avant- 
garde music. Why? 

B: Yes! Sophisticated audiences are only 
prepared in the references they have, the ones 
given by he structures of the so-called classical. 
repertoire. It’s also related to economics. I 
mean, to perform contemporary art, you have, 
to pay for it; you have to pay copyrights. You, 
don’t have to pay for performing Bach, 
Beethoven or Brahms, so orchestras are play- 
ing their works. Also, we have a strong 
paternalism from Europe in our culture, I 
mean America in general. So you can see the 
great American symphony orchestras playing 
European music from the last century. 

E: In what direction is avant-garde music 
going? 

B: It will go into the diatonic field soon, pretty 
soon. The common language will be around 


by Tom Gartner 
Peter O’Toole seemed to be in considerable 
pain when he played the’ quasi-demented 


desert crusader in Lawrence of Arabia. In. 


Peter Barnes’ The Ruling Class (showing 
Saturday, May 6, in Classroom 2) he takes 


‘the insanity all the way and seems much 


happier with himself. As a deranged young 
British nobleman who believes himself to be, 
first, Jesus Christ, and later, Jack the Ripper, 
O’Toole gives an all-out performance, hanging 
on crosses and wielding sharp instruments 
with a truly ingenuous efthusiasm. 

It’s in keeping. The film is a wild, semi- 


Slapstick parody of the British upper class— 


murder, according to The Ruling Class, 


‘passes for an eccentricity among the bluebloods. 


Impersonating Christ is another matter, though, 


‘the diatonical laws. The avant-garde leaders 
are becoming exhausted in their own fields. 
Some have gone to search in new fields. 
Stockhausen came into Eastern philosophies; 
Henze came to Cuba to search’ folklore. 
Boulez stopped what he was doing. Avant- 
garde music is developing so fast that the 


whole fashion will evolve into the diatonical: 


laws very soon. I don’t know if it is for good or 
for bad. What I feel is that the extremely 
complex structuralism that developed in the 
early 60’s is over. Now you can feel new 
relationships to open forms through electronic 
music, basically ‘‘pure noise music.” This is 
nearer the diatonical language than the com- 
plicated structuralism of Boulez and 
Stockhausen of the early 60’s. 

E: Do you think that it is inevitable that 
the music being written now will be ac- 
cepted in 50 years? I don’t mean will it be 
considered good, but rather, will it not be 
so hard to listen to? 

B: It is not hard to listen to! Most people feel 
that way now because they don’t know the 
language. Take “Revolution No. 9” by the 
Beatles, for example. It’s extremely complex. 
You are used to hearing it near “Mrs. Robinson,” 
“Penny Lane” and “‘Fool on the Hill.’”’ There 
are underground groups of electronics, in 
which, through the use of a simple drum, just a 
simple drum, everything becomes “fixed.” I 
did it. I took some of my avant-garde stuff and 
put it with two drummers in beat music. 
Fantastic! Do you know why? Because drums, 
through information theory, are redundance; 
they give you confidence. Redundance is 
something you know perfectly well. So, you 
don’t have to worry about it. 

E: In what direction do you want to go 
with your own music? 

B: I have already started preparing this mixture 
(ofv avant-garde technique and diatonical laws) 
in my music. There is a point of departure in 
my music in 1967. I have a piece which is 
quite clear for all of this. It’s called “La 
tradicion se rompe...pero cuesta trabajo.” I 
started writing avant-garde music in 1962. 
Then after some graphic scores in 1966, I 
came into a mixture of graphic notation and 
pure standard notation, all mixed. I found the 
graphic score a necessity to develop new 
sounds; I came into graphics to change the 
sounds. I did it; it was good. Then I used 
graphics for orchestra and bigger ensembles. 
For larger structures I can’t use graphic 
notation. It’s impossible. I have to use a 
mixture of notations. So, the media changes 
because of the inner structure. The media 
changes because the message changes, a bit 
like McLuhan, but reversed. If I consider 
European graphic notation, It’s into the laws 
of Marshall McLuhan’s philosophies. That 
means that the music is changed by the 
media. I mean, in Europe, information is so 
up-to-date, anybody can get a graphic score 
and be influenced by the media. But not here, 
not for you, not for us in Cuba. Here you need 


THE DROOLING CLASS 


and the young lord’s relatives are most anxious 
to avoid scandal. Out of their efforts to hush 


up his insanity arises a lot of fine comedy— 
the contrast between the sane facade of British 
manners and the Springtime-for-Hitler world 
beneath is an obvious gold mine, and Barnes 
works it industriously. 

The result is a film that’s quite wild and 
very funny. It’s further distinguished by 
O’Toole’s performance and by those of some 


fine British character actors no one’s ever 
heard of. Anybody who is paiial to dukes, 


earls, et al., will doubtless be offended by the 
film; anybody who admires black humor will 
be filled with love for it; and anybody who’s 
looking for the Peter O’Toole that wore the 
robes and carried the scimiter in Lawrence 
of Arabia is advised to completely forget the 
.whole thing. 


An Interview with Leo Brouwer 


to develop the message and then you change 
the media. That’s the difference. 

But I also have to communicate. I am using 
band new structures to communicate through 
music employing the structures of film—stop- 
motion, the zoom-in and zoom-back, the fade 
and the cross-fade. Most all of my work has 
been affected by film, especially “La tradicion 
se rompe.” It sounds like a collage, but it’s not 
a collage. It’s just the whole philosophical 
approach to music of the past and of the 
present, all combined through the elements of 
film technique. 

E: How do you compose, at the piano? 


B: No, just at the table, in my head. Just a 
plain table and paper. First of all, because I 
never had money to buy a piano when I was 
young. So, I had to develop my inner ear in a 
kind of ear training. All my music is written at 
the table, even the guitar music. But I do 
sketches, not in notes, but in graphic notation 
to make it quicker, faster. I can do it without 
any notes, just with lines or blocks, like a, 
painting. With the painting, I have the whole 
structure. 

E: It seems you are very interested in 
painting? 

B: I used to teach composition through the 
Bauhaus lessons, using Paul Klee and Laszlo 
Moholy-Nagy, especially. I didn’t use music 
books. It’s really fantastic. People get involved 
immediately with new conceptions of sound. 
It’s really gorgeous. 

E: Are you still director of the Experimental 
Sound Collective at the Flim Institute in 
Havana? 

B: No. I quit two years ago. They started 
working by themselves. The group has, in my 
opinion, stopped developing and that’s why I 
am not interested in working with them. I feel 
they can develop more experimentally and 
they are not doing it. 


E: How did you become so interested in 
cinema? 

B: I found it interesting brecmine: in the first 
place, it forced me to create under control, not 
absolutely free. Film needs control; it’s a 
difficult thing. Film scores cannot be music in 
themselves. Music for films is one of the main 
fields of Cuban musical production. 

E: How are you perceiving the U.S. as 
compared to what you experience in Cuba? 
B: In Cuba, our interests are basically confined 
to a few areas, such as pop music and Sports, 
in general. Here, the same young people that 
go to a concert, then go to a dance and then to 
an avant-garde concert. In Cuba, I don’t 
know why, everything is incredibly compart- 
mentalized. 

E: Have you ever been to Africa? 

B: No; no. I hope some day. For me, the 
strongest element influencing me right now is 
African. Also, if I can, I don’t know, I would 
like to search for the really basic culture in 
Africa, one of the strongest in the world. 
Fantastic! 
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Canadian Writer 


Saga of (RELAIS 


Four centuries of European music will be 
brought together in a concert performed by 
UCSC students and faculty at 8 pm on Friday 
(May 5) in the Performing Arts Concert Hall. 
Music faculty member Gil Miranda will di- 
rect the free concert which will include com- 
positions by Beethoven, Brahms, Hindemith, 
Monteverdi and Mozart. 

The color, rhythm, and excitement of 
Polynesia will come to Stevenson College 
Dining Hall on Friday (May 5) at 8:30 pm 
when Sipa Anoai and the Sons of Samoa 
appear in a concert of dance and music. The 
appearance of the authentic Polynesian dance 
troupe is being sponsored by the Center for 
South Pacific Studies. Admission is $3 general, 
and $2 for students and seniors. 

‘“‘Star Spangled Clay,” a lecture about 
American ceramics and their emergence as a 
dominating art form, will be delivered by 
internationally renowned author and ceramic 
art historian Garth Clark at 7:30 pm on 
Monday (May 8) in the Performing Arts 
Concert Hall. Educated at London’s Royal 
College of Art, Clark will discuss the growth 
of identity in American ceramics from the 
19th century china painting movement to the 
present. Clark’s appearance at UCSC is co- 
sponsored by the College Five Ceramic Guild, 
Aesthetic Studies, and Cabrillo College Art 
Department. 

““Magic in the Web of Art: An Insider’s 
Account of Making a BBC Documentary” 
will be the final lecture in the year’s Public 
Affairs Lecture Series, sponsored by the 
UCSC Affiliates. To be given by Cesar L. 
Barber, UCSC professor of literature, during 
a luncheon at the Dream Inn on Wednesday 
(May 10), the lecture will include excerpts 
from the actual doumentary which was filmed 
at various locations at UCSC and which 


features Barber, an internationally renowned 
Shakespearean scholar. The luncheon/lecture 
begins at 11:30 and concludes at 1:30. Cost is 
$5, payable at the door. Reservations are 
required and may be made by phone at the 
UCSC Alumni Office at 429-2530. 


A workshop in the ancient Japanese ce- 
ramic art form of Raku will be held on 
Saturdays, May 6 through 27, from 11 am to 
2 pm, at 2408 Trout Gulch Road, Aptos. 

Fee for the class, offered through Cabrillo 
College Community Services, is $21, in- 
cluding kiln time and materials for glazing. 


Instructor for the workshop will be Bill 
Boesewetter, a potter and teacher at the Trout 
Gulch School. He will teach the history and 
processes of Raku, and examine the American 
interpretations of its form through mixing 
grogged clays, making luster glazes, and learning 
post-reduction firing techniques. 


“The Delights of Harmony,” a concert of 
music ranging from the baroque period to the 
twentieth century, will take place on Friday, 
May S, at 8 pm in the UCSC Performing Arts 
Concert Hall. Under the direction of faculty 
member Gil Miranda, and sponsored by the 
Board of Studies in Music, a group of students 
and faculty members will perform music by 
Monteverdi, Mozart, Beethoven, Brahms, 
and Hindemith, among others. Admission is 
free. 


‘‘We intend to present some of the compo- 
sitions that form the foundation of recent 
Western music,” says Miranda. ‘“‘For ex- 
ample, one of the pieces we will perform, 
‘Innsbruck, I Must Leave You’ by the 16th 
century German composer Issac, is the origin 
of a musical theme that was used extensively 
by later composers such as Bach and Brahms.” 


This week we are hosting speakers such as 
Angela Davis and Tom Hayden, just a few 
short days after the memorial of the Kent 
State Massacre. To many students today, 
Kent State was something outside of their 
experience. But to many others it will be 
remembered as the day the war came home. 
The students shot at Kent State are American 
Heroes and the flags should be at half-mast in 
their memory. Let us not forget Kent State. 


~The Vanguard Forum 


by Ronald A. Lampi 

For some time now we have felt a new 
energy in the air; in Santa Cruz especially 
there is that unmistakable atmosphere of a 
growing creative intensity that is waiting only 
for that right moment. And we feel that 
moment of sudden: focus and clarity to be 
drawing near. Santa Cruz is ready, in its 
ferment, to give birth to a cultural renaissance. 

Yet, in order that this may come about, 
there must be an opportunity for people to 
meet and confront one another with their 
ideas. In Santa Cruz, at the present, there is 
no on-going forum in the community for 
cultural issues and avant-garde directions, 
and Santa Cruz needs it. The Vanguard 
Forum, which I am initiating at the Good 
Fruit Co., hopes to answer that need, and to 
provide the community with a more focused 
cultural identity. The Vanguard Forum will 
be an on-going endeavor to bring together 
those in the community who wish to engage 
their ideas and creative efforts with others in a 
structured setting. 

The Forum will begin its activities with a 
Series of lectures and discussions to be held 
on Monday evenings at Good Fruit. The 


speakers and topics of discussion will be 


announced weekly. The possibilities for various 
cultural issues are open; I hope that a variety 
of influences will be represented. What I 
would like to see are evocative and controver- 
sial ideas, and I will be on the alert to those 
who, active in some new and vital trend, 
would be willing to discuss it publicly. The: 
spirit of the community needs this infusion of 
directive ideas in such open exchanges. 
What could develop, in addition, are regular, 
less formal, sessions for discussion, led by an 
individual according to his or her respective 
interests. A group could thereby pursue an 
on-going dialogue at length and in depth. I can 
easily see myself organizing one on mythic 


- consciousness, the inward ‘path, and new 


directions for the arts, as these happen to be 
my own particular interests. 


Our desire is to become more aware of 
what is going on around us today. Our desire, 
too, is to formulate new ideas and see them 
becoming active in our culture. We want to 
know that something is happening in our 
midst through our own efforts. We want that 
energy we feel to acquire an identity. The 
Vanguard Forum hopes to provide a means 
for doing so. I believe that Santa Cruz is 
ready. 
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Margaret Atwood ... 


Described by Publishers Weekly as the 
“reigning superstar of Canadian letters,” 
Margaret Atwood will read from her poetry 
Friday night, May 5, at 8:30.in the Classroom 
building at UC, Santa Cruz. 

Admission to the event, sponsored by 
UCSC’s Board of Studies in Literature, will 
be 50¢ (fifty cents) at the door. 

A prodigious writer, Atwood, 39, has pub- 
lished six collections of poetry, a controversial 
work of criticism on Canadian writing, and 
three widely acclaimed novels within the past 
dozen years. 

For her first volume of poetry, The Circle 
Game (1966), Atwood received the Canadian 
Genéral’s Award. That publication was fol- 
lowed by several collections of poetry, including 


McHENRY LIBRARY: 


Plug into the Sun Day, May 3-June 12 


(\ COLLEGE V COFFEEHOUSE: 


College V Photo Guild Show, now-May 13 


\) COLLEGE V HALL GALLERY: 
() Cun Tart, May 8-14 


COLLEGE V BRIDGE GALLERY: 


) PH Gallagher, April 30-May 6 
() COLLEGE V FIRESIDE LOUNGE: 
(\ Carlton Crump—Hall Art, May 7-13 


Spring Galleries 


The Animals in That Country and The 
Journals of Susanna Moodie. 

In reviewing Animals, Time magazine 
wrote: “Lines that snap at the sense are 
entwined with startling metaphors, a tone that 
is often grim, frequently otherworldly...the 
purity is the poetry.” 

Atwood’s novels—The Edible Woman, 
Surfacing, and Lady Oracle—have been- 
received with equal enthusiasm. 

Lady Oracle, a Literary Guild selection, 
was hailed as “One of the few really good 
novels I have read this year,” by Peter S. 
Prescott of Newsweek, and praised as “A 
very funny book that is also achingly honest 
in its portrayal of a woman,” by Barbara 
Bannon of Publishers Weeklv. 


KRESGE LIBRARY GALLERY: 
Suzanne Olmsted— Photographs 
COLLEGE VIII GALLERY: 
Carolyn Fox, May 7-13 

Reception Sunday, 3-5 pm 
STEVENSON COFFEEHOUSE: 
Bernadette Forman 

STEVENSON LIBRARY: 
MERRILL LIBRARY: 

Robert Peplack, April 30-May 13 
OAKES COFFEEHOUSE: 
Linda Covello, May 7-13 


Sons of Samoa 


A daring fire dance and a quick and nimble 
“slap” dance are on the program of The Sons 
of Samoa, an authentic Polynesian dance 
troupe from the San Francisco Bay area, who 
will be seen in performance Friday night, 
May 5, at 8:30 in the Stevenson College 
dining hall at UC Santa Cruz. 

Accompanied by percussion, drums, and 
guitar, the 12-member group, featuring Sipa 
Anoai, will perform classic dances and songs 
from Polynesia, Fiji, Hawaii, Tahiti, Tonga, 
New Zealand and Samoa. In each segment of 
the program, performers will be dressed in 
ethnic costumes distinct to the area. 

The Sons of Samoa have performed widely 
throughout Northern California. Following 
their concert at UCSC, they will appear in 
The San Francisco Ethnic Dance Festival 
the weekend of May 6 and 7. 


The troupe is sponsored by the Samoan 
Congregational Church in Daly City, where 
Sipa Anoai’s father ministers. The church is 
one of 13 Samoan congregations in San 
Francisco and Daly City. 

Admission to the Friday night concert at 
UCSC is $3 general and $2 students and 
senior citizens. Tickets can be purchased in 
advance at the UCSC Box Office on campus; 
the Santa Cruz Box Office, 1111 Pacific 
Avenue in downtown Santa Cruz; and at 
Cabrillo College in Aptos. They will also be 
available at the door. 

The Sons of Samoa program is sponsored 
by UCSC’s Center for South Pacific Studies. 
The event is being given in conjunction with a 
three-day conference, May 5-7 at UCSC, 
focusing on Pacific Islander migration and 
adaptation to life in California. 


CINCO DE MAYO 


Cinco de Mayo activities at Cabrillo College 
this year will actually take up five days, 
Monday through Friday, May 1 to 5, with 
films, food, lectures and entertainment packed 
into each day. 

- The program is sponsored by Semilla de 
Aztlan, a student organization at Cabrillo. 
With the exception of a dance Friday evening, 
all other activities are free. (Food, of course, 
must be purchased.) 


—Thursday (May 4): a film, ‘Salt of the 
Earth,” will be shown at 7 p.m. in ILC room 
1073; another performance by “Bailables” 
will take place at noon in the cafeteria lounge; 
and Chicana poet Naomie Quinonez, educa- 
tion advocate of La Coalicion, will talk about 
“Chicanas in Literature” at 1 p.m. in ILC 
room 1073. 

—Friday (May 5): a pinata party for pre- 
school children will be held on the lawn by the 
bookstore beginning at 10 a.m.; Cabrillo 


history instructor Manuel Macias will give a 
slide lecture on “Civilizations of Mexico: 
Olmec, Maya, and Aztec” in forum room 
454 at 11 a.m.; Radcliffe School children 
from Watsonville will entertain during the 
noon hour in the cafeteria lounge; and profes- 
sor Jorge Klor de Alva of San Jose State’s 
Mexican American studies, will discuss “Why 
Won’t the Aztecs Leave the Chicanos Alone?” 
at 1 p.m. in ILC room 1073. 

That evening a Cinco de Mayo Celebration 
Dance will be held in the J. J. Crosetti Hall at 
the Santa Cruz County Fairgrounds, begin- 
ning at 8 p.m.: Tickets are $3 in advance or 
$3.50 at the door. They may be purchased in 
advance at the E.O.P.S. office at Cabrillo, 
room 907, or from Cabrillo Spanish instructor 
Felix Robles. 

Also, an exhibit featuring Chicano art will 
be on display in the college administration 
building during the whole week. 
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The Smoke Surrounding Paraquat 


by Keith Mark Lehrer 

In November, 1975, the United States formally began 
Operation CONDOR, in cooperation with the Mexican 
Government. Using herbicides which were instrumental in 
defoliating massive sections of the Southeast Asian jungle 
during the Vietnam War, the US focused on the mountainous 
tegions of Mexico where peasant farmers harvest marijuana 
and opium poppies, from which heroin is derived. 

Sophisticated helicopters and infrared aerial photography, 
another advanced technique pioneered in Vietnam, are em- 
ployed to pinpoint the locations of marijuana and poppy fields. 
Once the locations of these fields are determined, attempts to 
eradicate the crops begin. 

The extent of American involvement in this project to 
contaminate illegal crops has been highly questioned. Ac- 
cording to a White House release of December 9, 1977, “while 
the US has provided both equipment and technical assistance to 
the Mexican government for the eradication of illegal poppy 
fields, it is not participating in the marihuana eradication 
program.” 

Such claims are, however, open to question given the scope 
and depth of US involvement in Operation CONDOR. There 
are Department of State documents which authenticate a 
willing participation by the US to eradicate both opium poppies 
and marijuana. Moreover, since 1973, this country has pro- 
vided over $40 million in direct funding for this program. Most 
of that money has gone toward the purchase of 40 American- 
made Bell helicopters and 35 Cessna single and twin engine 
fixed-wing airplanes. Under contract, the US trains Mexican 
pilots, maintence and repair crews, and aviation systems 
advisors. 

An October, 1975 report by John Ford, a state department 
official sent to help set up the spraying program, further 
delineates this country’s position. Ford describes the spraying 
of the herbicide Paraquat on a large crop of marijuana in the 
Mexican mountains. On a return flight 24 hours later, Ford was 
surprised to note that the crop he had treated a day before had 
already been completely harvested by Mexican farmers. 

Haste on the part of the Mexican farmers can be explained 
easily by the nature of Paraquat as an herbicide. When sprayed 
from the air, Paraquat sticks to the leaves of plants, killing them 
through a chemical reaction for which sunlight is the catalyst. 
Thus, for the plant to be totally destroyed, it must remain in 
bright sunlight for one to three days. The danger to marijuana 
users arises when the crop is harvested on the same day it is 
sprayed. Once the marijuana is reaped and pressed into bricks 
for shipment across the border, the leaves are out of the sun. The 
plant stops its deterioration, and the herbicide remains on the 
marijuana. 

Of all the marijuana that illegally enters this country, it is 
estimated that over 60% is of Mexican origin. According to a 
US government study, over 21% of the marijuana seized at the 
US border has been unambiguously contaminated with Paraquat. 


__ PARAOUAT? GROW YOUR OWONT” 


The contamination ranges from 3 to 2264 parts per million 
(ppm), with an average contamination of 452 ppm. The 
maximum level of contamination on food crops permitted for 
use in this country is 0.05 parts per million. 

The dangers of smoking paraquat-laced marijuana have not 
been adequately determined. Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare (HEW) Joseph A. Califano warned on March 12, 
1978 that marijuana contaminated with paraquat could lead to 
permanent lung damage for regular and heavy users and 
conceivably for occasional users as well. Referring to .pre- 
liminary studies conducted by HEW’s National Institute on 
Drug Abuse, Secretary Califano said, “The report’s preliminary 
findings suggest that if an individual smokes three to five 
marihuana cigarettes each day for several months, irreversible 
lung damage will result.”” The report cautions, however, that 
there could also be a risk of lung damage for individuals who use 
marijuana less often or in smaller amounts. Although these 
results are preliminary, the report concludes that paraquat 
contamination may pose a serious risk to marijuana smokers. 

HEW warnings against tainted cannabis are apparently 
intended to reduce the number of American citizens who 
consume marijuana, last estimated at 15 million. The White 
House, ironically, claims a victory over drug abuse. Much of 
this country’s incoming shipments of marijuana have been 
contaminated and by warning individuals of the dangers of 
smoking pot, the government hopes to persuade people against 
smoking. 

The propriety of the US position on this matter has been 
questioned. Some say that it is foolish for the government to 
think that warning people against the ills of smoking marijuana 
treated with paraquat will reduce the number of ‘Marijuana 
smokers. in America significantly. One fact appears certain: 
Operation CONDOR has yielded a number of people who 
inadvertently are smoking marijuana laced with a considerable 
portion of dangerous chemical herbicides. 


Dangers of Paraquat 


Paraquat is among the most toxic herbicides now in use in this 
country and has no known antidote. (Its bottle contains the 
phrase “one swallow can kill.”’) It is among 23 herbicides that 
the Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) is proposing to 
restrict to trained users only. The chemical name for paraquat is 
1,1’ dimethyl 4,4’ bipyridlium ion (as dichloride Salts). Its trade 
names are Gramoxone—manufactured by ICI Plant Protection 
Ltd., England—and Ortho Paraquat—which is produced by the 
Chevron Chemical Company. Although paraquat is a registered 
pesticide, it has never been approved by the EPA for the 
purpose of marijuana eradication. 

There is an extreme health danger from smoking paraquat- 
treated marijuana. The lungs are highly sensitive to paraquat. 
Research on laboratory animals has found that even extremely 
small amounts of paraquat (down to 1 picogram) produced 


~ 


lesions in the lungs. This occurred when the paraquat was 
introduced directly into the lung and when an oral dose was 
given. Other dangers to the respiratory tract include pulmonary 
edema, extrensive fibrosis, and intra-alveolar hemorrhage. (See 
Kimbrough and Gaines “Toxicity of Paraquat to Rats and Its 
Effects on Rat Lungs,” Toxicology and Applied Pharmacology 
17: 679-90, 1970.) 

Another danger lies in the ingestion of \paraquat-laced 

marijuana. A White House press release of December 9 states 
that a person would have to consume one pound of marijuana in 
a few hours to receive a fatal dosage if the paraquat level was 
500 ppm. As stated earlier, however, samples seized by the 
Department of Agriculture were found to be in excess of 2200 
ppm, An individual would have to consume only 3.6 ounces of 
this marijuana for a fatal dose. Ingestion of less than a lethal 
dose also poses significant health dangers. The symptoms of 
paraquat poisoning by ingestion of concentrated amounts has 
been described by Renate Kimbrough, MD, of the EPA in 
Chest, Vol. 65, pages 65s-67s (April, 1974) as follows: 
The initial symptoms of poisoning consist of burning of the 
mouth and throat, followed by nausea and vomiting. After a 
latent period of up to several days, increasing respiratory 
distress develops, a transient effect is also observed in the 
kidney, liver and heart function and transient neurologic signs 
are seen, but death is usually the result of a progressive fibrosis 
and epithelial proliferation that occurs in the lungs. 

Herbicides other than Paraquat have undoubtedly been used 
in Mexican marijuana fields. The herbicide 2,4-D is Sprayed on 
Mexican poppy fields in the opium eradication project. Evidence 
exists suggesting that 2,4-D is frequently substituted for 
Paraquat, and vice-versa, depending on availability of supplies. 
No tests have been conducted to determine whether marijuana 
contaminated with 2,4-D is entering the United States, and 
what effect this would have on the marijuana user. 

Another question is whether the Mexicans are using the 
herbicide 2-4-5-T, a lethal substance that the military calls 
“agent orange,” on opium poppies and marijuana. In a report 
filed in 1976, Walter Gentner, an employee of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture who went to Mexico to observe the 
operation, states that he saw the herbicide 2-4-5-T, which may 
cause cancer, in a shed where other herbicides were stored. 


Court Case 


A court suit brought by the National Organization for the 
Reform of Marijuana Laws, has been one reaction to the United 
States’ toxic efforts to eradicate marijuana. Named as defend- 
ants in the case are the United States’ Department of State, 
Agency for International Development, Drug Enforcement 
Administration, and Department of Agriculture. The suit seeks 
a judgement that the defendants are in violation of the National 
Environmental Policy Act (NEPA) of 1969 by failing to 


' prepare and consider an: environmental impact statement with 


respect to the herbicide program. The suit also seeks an 
injunction requiring the defendants to prepare an environmental 
impact statement for the spraying program, and enjoining the 
defendants from providing any assistance to this or any other 
eradication program until the defendants have complied with 
NEPA. The case is pending. 


Possibilities and Suggestions 


A number of alternatives to the spraying program in Mexico 
exist which are less hazardous to the environment and the 
health of the Mexican people, as well as to the millions of 
marijuana smokers in the United States whose health could be 
in serious jeopardy. Eliminating the use of Paraquat and 2,4-D 
are of paramount necessity. The eradication of marijuana and 
opium poppies without the use of herbicides and initiating a 
crop or income substitution program under which Mexican 
farmers will not have their sole source of income destroyed 
without compensation is a viable solution. 

Should you have any reason to suspect that the marijuana you 
possess is tainted with Paraquat (there are no visible indicators), 
you should have it analyzed before consuming it. An anony- 
mous test can be made by sending a one-half gram sample 
(about one marijuana cigarette) to: 

PharmChem Research Foundation 
1844 Bay Road 

Palo Alto, California 94303 

(415) 322-9941 

Make up any five-digit number and enclose it in the envelope. 
Be sure to include five dollars to cover the cost of testing. Wait 
about two weeks and call PharmChem for the results, using the 
five digit number to identify your sample. 

Lehrer is a UCSC politics major currently working for a 
congressman in Washington, D.C. 
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RE-VISIONS OF VIETNAM 


by Dan Golden 
Three years ago, on April 30, 1975, the Vietnam Liberation 
Army swept into Saigon, capital city of “South” Vietnam. The 
nationalist dictatorship was toppled, ending thirty years of 
devastating conflict. 


As angry, frantic crowds of Vietnamese closed in, U.S. 
Embassy guards whisked American Ambassador Graham 
Martin into a waiting helicopter. The last of these aircraft took 
off from the rooftop of the U.S. Embassy, ringing down the 
curtain on the U.S. intervention in Vietnam. 


ke” SS 
US Ambassador hits the road 


America’s final gain in the great contest: over fifty thousand 
soldiers dead, hundreds of thousands wounded, and over a 
million servicemen whose souls will be forever etched by the 
horrors of war. Over a million Vietnamese were killed or 
wounded, millions more were made homeless. Vietnam itself 
was in ruins with vast tracts of the countryside wrecked by 
bombs, shells and herbicides. 

As the U.S. Fleet sailed away from Vietnam for the last time, 
the American media put the story of U.S. intervention on ice. 
The public, we were told, was not yet ready to delve into the 
lingering issues raised by our government’s war policies. The 
story that had dominated American press and television dis- 
appeared behind a hastilv erected stone wall. 


beration Army takes Presidential Palace 


Media reluctance aside, American writers, artists, and film 
makers were affected deeply enough to begin asking the 
question, “What happened to us in Vietnam?” Articles, books, 
and now major motion pictures on this haunting subject are 
exhuming the remains. The cadavers of policies that led us into 
Vietnam are being hoisted into view for public autopsy. 


Saigon renamed Ho Chi Minh City 
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Victim of US bombing attack 


Upcoming motion pictures will recreate the war from varying 
American perspectives. “Apocalypse Now” by Francis Ford 
Coppola of “Godfather” fame, will bring home the war’s horror 
with a dizzying array of technical effects. “The Deer Hunter,” 
starring Robert DeNiro, will follow the changes that residents 
of a small Ohio town undergo as their lives come into contact 


. with the war. “Dog Soldiers,” adapted from Robert Stone’s 


National Book Award winning novel, will explore the seamy, 
drug-ridden underside of the U.S. effort. ‘Born on the Fourth of 
-July,”’ from the book by anti-war activist Ron Kovic, will focus 
on the transformation of gung-ho (pro-war) attitudes into anti- 
war sentiments. 


ere ae A ter oe pee 
Saigonese greet Liberation Army tank 


Twice wounded in Vietnam, Kovic returned a paraplegic. He 
led the Vietnam Veterans Against the War (V.V.A.W.) and was 
arrested nine times for his participation in acts of non-violent 


civil disobediance at demonstrations. After mistakenly killing 


one of his buddies in Vietnam he wrote that, “It wasn’t like a 
John Wayne movie at all; the good guys weren’t supposed to kill 
the good guys. Each day I wondered whether I’d continue to 
live. One night in my tent I pointed my rifle at my head and tried 
to kill myself. I almost pulled the trigger.” 


The unearthing of personal involvement in the war brings the 
examination of underlying issues into sharper focus. In the 
recently released film “(Coming Home,” Jane Fonda stars as 
the wife of a gung-ho marine officer. She becomes intimately 
involved with one of the war’s victims, a paralyzed veteran, 
played by Jon Voight. In a statement to the press, Jane Fonda 
established that, ‘“‘One of the subliminal undercurrents of the 
film...has to do with ‘what is strenght? what is masculinity?” 


A family Coin kedd 


““We have been so crippled by the American myth about 
machoism and strength and what it means to be a fulfilled male 
that many men can’t function with the sensitivity and generosity 
that is needed to make a good lover—a complete human being, 
man or woman. In fact, the film shows that Luke, the man who 
doesn’t have his body, has become deeper and more sensitive, 
partly because of the injury and partly because of how he has 
learned to deal with his war experience.” 

The examination of America’s intervention in Vietnam has 
begun in earnest. The sensitivity of the American public has 
been heightened by the grievous injury caused by the war to this 
nation’s body-politic. Like ‘“‘Luke,”” American opinion on the 
war's inner meaning had suffered near-total paralysis. Learning 
to deal with our collective war experience—the pain, alienation, 
racial hatred, and above all, guilt—is a key to understanding 
America’s political essense. 

In a recent interview, General William Westmoreland, 
former U.S. Commander in Vietnam admitted that the fall of 
Saigon meant that the U.S. had lost the war. He characterized 
our involvement as a blunder, a series of mistakes. His hindsight 
should not necessarily provide the direction of future discussion. 

A primary lesson of the war is that U.S. involvement there 
began as an integral part of U.S. foreign policy. The interests 
that America rushed to defend in South-east Asiaare binding us 
elsewhere in the world today. The danger of similar involvements 
are ever present. ; 

A frank, open examination of the lessons to be learned from 
this dark chapter of recent history is necessary and can only be 
beneficial. Students, veterans, and all citizens should be pre- 
pared to educate themselves and others about the Vietnam war. 


The stone wall is crumbling. 
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CHILE from p. 11 


Besides White’s testimony, foreign journalists in early 1974 
were able to interview a nurse at a Santiago military hospital 
who witnessed his arrival, testified to his deplorable condition 
and to the torture that he underwent at the hands of doctors. 
In March, 1975, a Chilean journalist just released from the 
Chacabuco concentration camp appeared in Mexico City 


Chile: 
active resisfance 

dermnds, . 
active Solidarify 


before an international committee which was investigating 
crimes perpetrated by the Chilean junta. He presented to the 
tribunal a photograph of Bautista, taken clandestinely at the 
| Naval Hospital in Valparaiso, as well as a photograph of 
Bautista’s clinical sheet with the details of his “treatment.” 
The Chilean government has officially denied having any 
4 knowledge of his whereabouts. But on various occasions, 
notably during a hunger strike in Bonn, West Germany by 
thousands of students demanding information from the junta’s 
representatives, a contradictory story has emerged. In Bonn, 
Chilean cultural attache Lucia Gevert informed the strikers 
that, according to official information, Van Schouwen was well 
and would soon undergo surgery at an unspecified Chilean 
hospital. 
Despite the efforts of Van Schouwen’s parents, who pre- 
sented two habeas corpus briefs before a Chilean court of 
‘appeals, interviewed countless government officials, and pre- 
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sented their case before the UN Special Commission on 
Human Rights, Amnesty International, and other groups, the 
junta has contradicted fact and flatly denied any knowledge of 
Van Schouwen’s. whereabouts. 

Bautista Van Schouwen is part of that immense list, always 
growing, always up to date. He is one of the 2800 “dis- 
appeared” persons in Chile today. 

The Free Chile Support Group has been working in the Santa 
Cruz area for two years. Currently we are concentrating our 
energies in the campaign for solidarity with Chilean political 
prisoners, and in raising money to support the Chilean re- 
sistance. 

Work around the “‘disappeared” makes up a large part of the 
international solidarity work with Chile. It is therefore im- 
portant that letters such as the sample letter below be sent to 
General Pinochet and/or his representative at the Chilean 
Embassy in the United States, indicating your awareness of the 
situation and your support for the prisoner in question. If you 
compose your own letter, be sure tc include the prisoner’s name 
and the basic facts of his case. If you are willing to take the 
responsibility of writing letters on a steady basis, or want to find 
out more about our group, write us at: Free Chile Support 


. Group, P.O. Box 262, Santa Cruz, CA 95061. 


“SAMPLE LETTER 


I am writing to you regarding the case of Bautista Van 
Schouwen, who has “disappeared” since December, 1973. It is 
well known that although the Chilean Government refuses to 
acknowledge his detention, there is proof to the fact that he was 
arrested by DINA agents, and has been held in several military 
and government facilities since his arrest. 


Therefore, I demand that you make his whereabouts known, 


as well as the situation of all other “disappeared” Chileans. 


Letters should be addressed to: 


Jorje Cauas—Embassy of Chile 
1736 Massachusetts Ave., NW 
Washington, DC 20036 


and/or: 
General Augusto Pinochet 


Edificio Diego Portales 
Santiago, Chile 
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FORUM from p. 6 


mentioned the regional occupational program as one he would 
“look at closely,” saying that it isnot run well. 
Richard Van Deren echoed Bristow’s feelings about the. 
shortcomings of the regional occupational program. As to what 
other programs he might cut, Van Deren remarked that upon 
taking office he plans to talk to people at all levels of county 
education: the COE, boards of trustees, district supervisors, 
teacher representatives, and to parents of special education | 


children, in order to truly “analyze the real needs of the . 


” 


county. 
Dick Struck left the meeting before CHP had a chance to hear 
his views on the subject. 


"VOTE ane p. 11 


development of our county be planned to create jobs and serve 
the needs of all of our citizens or will we see the kind of profit. 
motivated development which will destroy our unique environ- 
ment? Will we see development for people or for profit? _ 

in order to vote in the June election you will have to register 
by MAY 8. Please don’t put off doing this. There will be 
registration tables on campus and the Mall all week. If you miss 
them, take a bus (while we still have them) to the governmental 
center at Ocean and Water Streets and register at the County 
Clerk's. We urge students who have been voting at your 
parents’ residence to change your registration to Santa Cruz 
where you live most of the year and where your vote will really 
make a difference this spring. PLEASE REGISTER AND 
VOTE NO ON THE RECALL/YES ON GARY PATTON. 
Editor’s Note: You may also register to vote at the campus | 
activities office above the Whole Earth Restaurant. Contact 
Maggie Barr upon arrival. 
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Students Fight Affirmative Action Cutbacks 


by Gen Fujioka 

““On the second day of the student strike, 300 demonstrators 
demand to be heard by a faculty meeting and are refused. In 
their frustration the demonstrators occupy the admissions office 
only to be beaten back by the police riot batons.’ Sound like a 
scene from 1968 when students had not yet fallen into the 
apathy and cynicism of the ‘“‘quiet Seventies’? Actually this is a 
description of the Hastings UC Law School strike of 1978. 

In the last few months there has been increasing political 
activity in Bay Area law schools. The unrest has been sparked 
by recent attempts by these schools to cut back or minimize the 
effectiveness of programs intended to increase Third World 
access to legal resources. The cutbacks seem to be part of a pattern of 
attempts to neutralize any gains made by the radical strugglés of 
five to ten years ago (what Dr. Harry Edwards has called “‘the 
Second Reconstruction”) and are sometimes explicitly linked 
to the landmark Bakke case. The resistance to these attempts at 
these law schools demonstrate at least the continuing importance 
of these issues to the Third World and progressive white 
communities. Political activity has or is taking place at Hastings, 
USF, Golden Gate, Boalt, and Davis. Since press coverage has 
been weak when it has existed at all, it would be valuable here to 
recount what has happened thus far. 


Hastings 


The Hastings struggle which culminated in the two day strike 
was provoked by a plan by the Hastings Academic Standards 
and Policies Committee to completely revise admissions pol- 
icies. Up til recently, Hastings, which has an enrollment of 
over 1500, has given equal say to law students in its Legal 
Education Opportunity Program (LEOP). LEOP has had 
allocated to it about 100 positions for whites and minorities in 
each incoming class. Up until this spring, law students assigned 
to the admissions committee had been able to more carefully 
evaluate the relevancy of the LSAT, GPA and interviews on a 
case by case basis. Students thus have been able to consider 
motivation, commitment to the community, and so on in 
accepting new students. 

The new Standards and Policies Committee plan would have 
returned the final say to the faculty members in LEOP admits, 
shifted emphasis on the LSAT from 51% to 72%, and, in 
expectation of a favorable ruling on the Bakke case, eliminated 
race as a criterion for special consideration. Faculty members 
argued that the new plan was needed because the “standard of 
excellence” was falling and that law students in the admissions 
process were not being “‘objective.”” This plan, ETS-I, was 
without warning adopted by the faculty on January 27, 1978. 

In February, Third World student organizations met with the 
National Lawyers Guild and protested the new plan. With the 
support of the Associated Students of Hastings they planned a 
student strike on March 2-3. 

On the first day of the strike, 70% of the students honored the 
picket lines, according to the students and the administration. 
The second day met with similar results. On that day, students 
attempted to attend a faculty meeting. The faculty at first agreed 


to hear a delegation of five students but when three hundred 
entered the room the meeting was quickly adjourned. The 
Students then went to the dean’s office for a scheduled 2:00° 
meeting but were locked out. Eventually admitting a delegation, 
the dean refused to intervene in the faculty’s decision to 
implement ETS-I. At this point students began discussing 
possible civil disobedience (at this point the San Francisco 
Chronicle breaks off its reportage). Before a decision could be 
made and despite assurances from the dean that it would not 
happen, state police attempted to evict students who were in the 
admissions office. In the attempt, two Chicanos were beaten 
and arrested. The remaining students resolved to sit-in and be 
peacefully arrested. But instead of arresting the demonstrators, 
the San Francisco tactical squad made a sweep of batons and 
forcibly evicted the people. Four people were hospitalized 


with injuries ranging from a ruptured spleen to facial injuries. 
The dean then closed the school for the weekend. 

Faced with such opposition, on March 16, after extended 
negotiations, the faculty of Hastings restored student input in 
LEOP and delayed implementation of ETS-I. Hastings students 
consider the compromise an outright victory. The students had 
at least retained past gains in the admissions process. 


USF and Golden Gate University 


On January 27, 1978 the dean of USF Law School proposed 
a cutback on special admits of over 50% and an increased 
emphasis on the LSAT. The dean explained the proposal was 
necessary to comply with an anticipated upholding of the Bakke 
decision and to offset a declining “academic standard” he 
attributed to special admissions. This proposal struck at the 


heart of gains made by the Third World community. In order to 
head off this threat, Third World and women’s student organi- 
zations, with the National Association for the Advancement of 


Colored People, the National Coalition to Overturn the Bakke. 


Decision, and the Anti-Bakke Decision Coalition, formed a 
coalition to defeat the proposal. Demonstrations on February 
13 and 24 and the submittal of a counter proposal led to the 
defeat of the dean’s proposal before the USF faculty. 


Golden Gate University law students are attempting to have 
that school’s first affirmative action policy implemented. In 
1972 faculty there instituted an informal policy which has never 
been made explicit. A student coalition at Golden Gate is trying 
to formalize the process, particularly after minority admissions 
has fallen from 43 last yéar to 15 this year. 


Boalt and Davis 


Boalt law students are engaged in a slightly different sort of 
struggle. Although admissions remains an issue, in the past 
months Boalt students have focused criticism on the constitution 


of the faculty. Out of 42 faculty members, there are only three 


women and two minorities. The process of hiring itself is an 
issue. UC insists that it must maintain a level of “excellence.” 
But as Harry Edwards of Berkeley’s sociology department 
points out, the standards are such that Supreme Court Justice 
Thurgood Marshall could not teach at Boalt since he does not 
come from the nation’s “ten top” institutions (Justice Marshall 
studies at Howard University). “Affirmative action is the law,” 
said Edwards, “and these professors are violating the law.” On 
March 21, two hundred Boalt students walked out of classes to 
attend a teach-in. They plan to continue their struggle for more 
women and minority representation on the faculty. 

At Davis, while admissions policy remains a central issue, 
especially with declining minority enrollment, the mobilizing 


issue has been the invitation of California Justice Stanley Mosk , 
to the graduation ceremony. Mosk is the man who wrote the‘ 


opinion on the Bakke decision. The administration at Davis has 
refused to withdraw the invitation at the request of the Third 
World Coalition, Women’s Caucus, and the National Lawyers 
Guild. Davis law students are planning a demonstration at their 
own May 20th graduation. 


The Future 


A representative of the San Francisco-based Chinese for 
Affirmative Action points out that at the present rate of law 
school admissions, minority lawyers will constitute only 5% of 
the bar by the year 2000. The “minority” population of 
California by then will be 50%. Thus, given this great and 
growing need for legal aid in poor and Third World commu- 
nities, law schools will continue to be under pressure to increase 
(not simply maintain) affirmative. action. From past history 
such changes will not come without resistance on the part of the 
administration and faculty. 

As Harry Edwards said at the Boalt teach-in, “we have no 
choice but demonstrations and protest...” 


Workers Unionize at Caffe Pergolesi 


by Scott Brookie 
Qver champagne and cappuccino last Thursday, three repre- 
sentatives of the United Espresso Workers signed their first 
contract with the owners of Caffe Pergolesi, a popular coffee- 
house located on the Pacific Garden Mall behind Bookshop 
Santa Cruz. The signing represented the resolution of a nearly 
four-month-long labor dispute at the Caffe. 


The history of the United Espresso Workers (UEW) begins 
New Year’s Day, 1978 when the employees met to develop a 
response to threatened layoffs and generally capricious treat- 
ment by the owners. After considering various established labor 
organizations, it was agreed that an independent union, run by 
collective consensus, would be the most effective tactic, and 
thus the UEW was formed. 


In several subsequent meetings, with the owners, an atmos- 

phere of negotiation and compromise replaced the previous 

_ format of employees being given their instructions. A number of 
isolated issues were resolved and the original layoff threats 
disappeared. On March 12, the UEW presented the owners 
with a proposed comprehensive contract covering all aspects of 
their working conditions. 

At a meeting two days later, the owners flatly rejected the 
contract and the next day—March 15—fired ten of the fifteen 
employees. The other five refused to work and on March 16 a 
picket line went up calling for a customer boycott to demand 


that the employees be rehired and that contract negotiations 
begin. The pickets pointed out that they weren’t even asking for 
a wage increase. The boycott slowed business to a near 


standstill and, only 36 hours later, the owners agreed to 
recognize the UEW, rehire the dismissed workers, and negotiate. 
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friendly, and final agreement was reached April 20. 


The Pergolesi contract features— among other things— 
employee control of the work schedule, the right to negotiate 
layoffs, job security and seniority clauses, a grievance pro- 
cedure, and a clause to protect workers’ jobs should the Caffe be 
sold. It will be reopened for negotiation on September 1. 


The events at Pergolesi, along with recent union victories at 
other small businesses—notably the Good Times and the New 
Riverside Restaurant, have sparked interest among employees 
in other small shops, who are customarily resigned to insecure 
jobs under less than ideal conditions. Anyone interested in the 
work of the UE W or in the contract itself is encouraged to talk to 
any of the Caffe workers, possibly over a cup of fine union-made 
espresso. 


Caffe Pergolesi was opened in 1974 by Frank and Judy 
Foreman. It was sold to the present owners—Kathi and Toni. 
Licata—in May, 1977. The Licatas also own the nearby 
Bodhidharma’s Cafe, which was not involved in any aspect of 
the dispute. The Caffe was named after Giovanni Battista 
Pergolesi, an Italian composer of the early 18th century.. He 
appealed to the original owners because he was equally famous 
for his fine lyrical melodies as for his irreverant, debauched 
lifestyle. Pergolesi conducted scandalous affairs from Italy to 


. Business recommenced as usual, negotiations were generally Britain and died at age 26, reputedly of poison. 
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SK Y WAY 


by Eric Eigenfeld 

Recently, there’s been some discussion, both on campus 
and at the Press, about the environmental and situational 
factors which create an atmosphere of intense alienation and 
distance here at UCSC. This problem, which Dave (Bebe 


summarized in a rather simple declaration: many people 
here. are unhappy. 


Of course, everyone is unhappy at some time, but the 
problem here is that there seem to be a significant number of 
people who remain in that state over time. Students some- 
times find it difficult to deal with the source of their 
unhappiness unassisted. Instead, they seek professional or 
para-professional assistance, which, at UCSC, often brings 
them to the Counseling Center. 


The Counseling Center, as a non-academic student 
service, is funded through Registration Fees and must 
participate in the annual Reg Fee Committee budget review 
procedure. Last year’s Committee was reluctant to fully 
fund the Center and expressed reservations that increased 
availability of counseling services might encourage their 
use. This year, the Committee’s report to the chancellor 
contains a recommendation for a 50% cut in funding for the 
Counseling Psychologist which was only a three-quarter 
time position this year: In its commentary on this action, the 
committee cites the difference between this year’s student to 
counselor ratio (750), the systemwide average (779), and 
next year’s UCSC ratio (781). The 781 figure, they say, is 
“more realistic,...given Systemwide figures and [the com- 
mittee’s] assessment of direct Counseling services needed at 
Santa Cruz.”’ In addition, the Committee concludes this part 
of its recommendations with the statement that “the identi- 
fication and correction of dysfunctional impacts of the 
campus environment...will further reduce the need...for 
direct counseling services.” But the Committee’s optimistic 
and impenetrable prose begs all the questions which should 
have been asked many steps back in the process and 
answered in print. Which campuses have a lower student/ 
counselor ratio? Why? How are “‘counseling needs” defined 
here? What, if any, are the special mental health needs of 
this campus? And the Committee’s hope toward future 
amelioration of current ‘‘dysfunctional impacts’ says 
nothing about next year’s needs. 

Although all Reg-Fee funded units presented their budget 
1equests in an atmosphere of extremely limited funds, it 
seems that the treatment of the Counseling Center request 
involves more than resources. Instead, the Committee’s 
decision reflects both a misunderstanding and hostility 
toward mental health services which is present not only here 
but also in the society at large. Although the Committee 
apparently recognizes an unspecified link between the 
campus environment and psychological problems among 
the student body which its own report calls ““developmental 
problems associated with...identity, autonomy, responsi- 
bility, values and life direction,” it fails to make the cognitive 
jump from that realization to understanding that a wide 
variety of readily accessible professional psychological 
services is essential to the well-being of the entire community. 
The attitude of last year’s Reg Fee Committee, that coun- 
seling services constitute an easily abused luxury, is still 
evident now. The Committee recommends further study of 
what it calls our “environmental press.”’ While this is a good 
idea, the “further study” approach only reinforces the 
practice of avoiding mental health problems which decision- 
making bodies have followed for so long. This situation 
shows that even influential student representatives are 
sometimes unable to resist the temptation to retreat into the 
realm of bureaucratic convenience and rationality. The 
alternative to such a retreat is for the Reg Fee Committee to 
address as concretely as it can the critical short term 
solutions to the problem of alienation on this campus. 
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rag time 


by David Arenson 

“Sure is a nice house.” We all said it at least once as we 
admired the view and the furniture and the fireplace. It was 
our way of trying to break the ice and the ice was broken— 
for some of us—later in the evening. 

Our host stood by a chair and drank sherry. Sparingly. 
The choice was Coors or Olympia or sherry. I doubt he 
serves Coors anymore. Someone explained to him that it 
was a faux pas to serve it to politically-minded students | 
because Adolph Coors donates money to right-wing causes 
and engages in some questionable labor practices. Our host | 
hadn’t been aware of the boycott. 

The chancellor, or “‘the chance” as we call him, had 
invited ten people from this rag to dinner. Silence. He smiled 
when he shook our hands at the door and we smiled back. 
But even the investigative reporters and diehard revolu- 
tionaries in the group were intimidated. The mystique of 
authority was there: In the big house with the panoramic 
view. In the big desk full of memos that would keep this 
paper full of stories for weeks. In the short man in leisure suit 
and turtleneck who, due to the power and authority invested 
in him by the people of the State of California, makes 
decisions about our education. Our own local Grand Duke 
or leopard-skin chief. 

Robert Sinsheimer was born in Washington, DC, in 
1920, the second of three brothers. He grew up in Chicago, 
proved to be an excellent student, taught for a while at lowa 
State University, and became chairman of the Division of 
Biology at CalTech in 1968. He has gained national 
attention for his work on the physical and chemical proper- 
ties of nucleic acids and recombinant DNA. His wife’s 
name is Kathleen. He has children from a previous marriage. 
Sinsheimer became chancellor on September 1, after being 
chosen from among 50 applicants. He’s the only UC 
chancellor who doesn’t look like a Certified Public Account- 
ant. Those are the facts. 

He’s come here to do a job and he’s taking on the 
institution, but not in the way we usually think. Most of us 
who take on the institution challenge its very nature. The 
chancellor wants to make changes within the institution. 

And to do that, he has to deal with those other people who 
make up the institution: Academic Senate and other faculty, 
provosts, administrators who’ve been here for years, and 
students of varying shapes, colors, sizes and political 
persuasions. My guess is that he will succeed in doing most 
of what he wants to do. He’s got a good degree of support 
from faculty and a fair amount from students, even though a 
lot of his thoughts aren’t publicly known. 

People who work close to him say he’s secretive. Not 
Machiavellian, but silently reflective. One said that even 
some people on his staff don’t know what he’s up to. Another 
describes him as “‘reserved, but human.” 

Despite his introverted nature, he’s been open as far as 
chancellors go. He answered questions for two hours at 
December’s Alan Sable rally and flatly said that the 
university is hierarchical, not democratic. A faculty member 
who’s been here for years tells me that our recent interview 
with the chancellor was the first time he’d ever seen a 
chancellor actually say something in an interview. 

I have the impression that the chancellor thinks he makes 
decisions as openly as he can, which isn’t open enough to 
please everyone. And I think that like most of us, he 
sometimes takes attacks on his performance personally. He 
told some linguistics students that he was “insulted” that 
they considered him capable of subterfuge. Whatever you 
may say about it, that seems to be a gut reaction. At the end 
of my interview with him I asked what I thought was an 

innocuous question: ‘‘How much do you get paid?” With 
an incredulous look, he replied, “How much do I get 
paid??!!”” That isn’t exactly a good public relations state- 
ment, but that’s how he felt. : 

I don’t think he wants people to look at his actions as 
chancellor and regard him as less than well-intentioned or - 
less than human. Original Sin didn’t start with Robert 
Sinsheimer and he’s obviously human, but the symbolism 
inherent in his authority works both ways. People may be a 
little awed by his title, but it also puts him in the public 
sportlight and forces him to weather the winds of public 
opinion, no matter how fair or unfair it may be. Grand Dukes 
and leopard-skin chiefs get both respect and blame. 

Some of us finally warmed up at the dinner and talked with 
him about genetic research and his views on campus issues. 
He warmed up as well and seemed to be enjoying himself in 
his own reserved way. 

A woman among us wore a “‘Free Zimbabwe”’ t-shirt and 
a gold-plated pin in the shape of a fist. As we left the dinner, 
Robert Sinsheimer looked at her, smiled, and said, ‘‘Good- 
night, Zimbabwe.” The smile lingered. 
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by Craig E. Childress 
It wasn’t my idea. I have never been one to 


use dogs (or any other animal. for that matter) 


for\my own selfish motives. Shanon, my 
frieridly, tail wagging, tongue dripping, golden 
retriever was just plain bored with the normal 
classroom activities. 

The evil pressures of Calculus were what 
provoked our first criminal act. It was 2 a.m., 
the morning of the test. I had lost my class 
notes and the coffee was already starting to 


perspire through my pores. In a moment of 


desperation I called for Shanon and told her 
to stick out her tongue. Writing math equa- 
tions on such a slimy surface took a great deal 
of time (Shanon is an extremely ticklish dog). 

The teaching assistant silently passed out 
the tests. Shanon and I were confident that 
our devious plan would work. Twenty minutes 
had passed, and it was time for a little help 
from my four-legged friend. Shanon leaned 
over and stretched her math coated tongue 
across my knee. The prof looked up and 


SAC Joins 


by Anita Cohen 

The Society for Creative Anachronisms, 
(SCA), is an organization approximately 
12,000 strong. The main focus of the SCA is 
the life of the Middle Ages. Four kings are. 
crowned a year in the Kingdom of the West, 
each reign lasting three months. Tourna- — 
ments are held as well as revels and fairs. 

UCSC’s SCA chapter is known as the 
College of St. David. During the first quarter 
this year they had a revel, or feast, in the 
Cowell Fireside Lounge. In winter quarter, a 
tournament was held in the pasture lands near 
Performing Arts. 


What is a tournament? Well, perhaps the 
best example is the tournament that was in 
Berkeley this past weekend. The major pur- 
pose of this tourney was the coronation of the 
new King and Queen. 

At least a hundred people came. Pavilions 
were set up around th main field with sleeping 
tents attached since it was a two-day affair. 
Before the actual coronation, the old King 
and Queen held their last court. At court, 
presentations were made to Their Majesties, 
and announcements pertaining to the day’s. 
activities were heralded. Several people were 
knighted and a few rulings were overridden. 
After court, the Grand March was held. This 
consisted of all the groups marching up and 
being presented to the King and Queen. At 
the end of the line waited the coronation 
party. 


The coronation itself was quite spectacular 
and done strictly by the book. As soon as the 
ceremony was over, yet another court began. 


CRIME 
REPORT 


compiled by John Barker 
UCSC Police Deparment 

Last Tuesday, an assault and battery oc- 
curred at the East Field House. A person of 
unknown gender walked into the women’s 
locker room, stared at the victim while she 
showered, then walked up to the victim and 
grabbed her. The suspect then ran out of the 
locker room. : 

On Wednesday, malicious mischief occur- 
red at the West Field House. A parking post 
was cut down. 

On Friday, there was a theft at the student 
apartments. A skateboard was taken. 

During the week of April 24-30, campus 
kiosk guards tured away 43 cars whose 
occupants had no legitimate business on 
campus at night. — 


caught us in the act! 
“Run, Shanon, run!!” 


Middle Ages 


Since the new King and Queen were pre- 
siding, new presentations were made. 

During the tournament, fighting took place. 
There was no jousting, as no one as of yet has 
‘discovered a way to do so without seriously 
injuring or killing the participants. It is all foot 
combat, with the fighters in full armor, most 
of which they make themselves. Weapons are 
wood with some added padding and range 
from swords and maces to pikes and axes. 
Certain blows are considered killing ones 
while others just wound or cut something off. 
A grand melee is really something to watch 
since it consists of all the fighters fighting 
each other. Whoever is left standing at the 
end is considered the winner. There are also 
team melees. 


Other types of contests occur, such as 


cooking and poetry contests. There was a 
cookie contest with the Cookie Monster pre- 
siding. He was wearing a coat of arms with his 
device, a cookie with a bite taken out of it. 

_ Minstrels of all sorts were wandering through 
the crowds. Everyone addressed everyone 
else by the courtesy titles of “m/’lord” or 
-“‘m’lady.” When one walked by the Royal 
Pavilion, it was court etiquette to bow or 
curtsey, and to do the same thing when the 
King or Queen passed by. All in all, every- 
thing was extremely authentic and quite ex- 
citing. « 

The College of St. David has its meetings 
on Monday at 9 p.m. in Cowell’s Prescott 
Dorm, first floor lounge. They will be at- 
tending a tourney at Stanford next weekend 
and perhaps a Renaissance Festival at West 
Valley College in the middle of May. 


5 a, 
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of shifty, mysterious and evil lurk in your 
head as you read about the horrendous act 
this “Oriental” has committed? Or do you 
react with wonderment and shock at such a 
description which is vague, stereotypical and 
totally useless in meeting its objectives? 
For the Asian men on this campus, a 
feeling of tension and threat of harassment 
enters their minds as they realize the implica- 
tions of this act brought upon by the police. 


As the description was written in such a way, 
that a majority of Asians could easily fill its | 


requirements, the imposition of this warrant 
has set the stage for the police to confront any 
Asian men they see fit to approach. For Third 
World people, it is only one of the humerous 
accounts of the irresponsible and racist acts 
they must face daily. ““They all look alike” is 
acommon rationale by whites to overlook the 


_-—_ste st et ore ee 


She sprinted up the aisle, but before she 
reached the door the prof grabbed her and 
wrestled her to the floor. Fur flew and glasses 
broke as the struggle continued. Shanon did 
just as I had instructed her: she kept her 
muzzle clamped tight throughout the whole 
ordeal. The prof tried to pry open her snout. 
Needless to say, Shanon overreacted. She did 
her Rin-Tin-Tin imitation and swallowed the 
evidence! We rushed her to the vet school, but 
the interns were too busy milking young bulls 
to notice my flailing mutt in the waiting room. 

Shanon recovered and the rumors of the 
embarrassing incident faded with time. But 
the legal battle had just begun. Shanon was 
subpoenaed to appear before the University 
Honor Code Board. The prof claimed that 
according to the Honor Code the dog should 
be expelled from the University. I interjected 
that Shanon hadn’t even read the Honor 
Code. The committee refused to accept this 


' distinguishing characteristics of Third World 
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as plausible evidence because no one else in 
the class had read the code either, yet they all 
had refrained from cheating. 

I also brought up the fact that the Honor 
Code specifically states that no student re- 


gardless of race, color, religion or species can, 


be discriminated against. The committee tried 
to verify my claim but no one could find a 
copy of the sacred Code. 

Shanon was found guilty and nasty signs 
were nailed to all the lecture hall doors: 
“‘Only Seeing Eye Dogs Allowed.” The solu- 
tion was simple: Shanon was going to have to 
become a seeing eye dog. 


We began training immediately, for the 
next test was less than a week away. We 
strolled into class the day of the test, Shanon 
wearing her harness, myself wearing shades. 
At first Shanon had a hard time keeping the 
roles straight and kept bumping into chairs 
and people. “No, stupid, I’m supposed to be 
the blind one,” I whispered in her ear as we 


people, and hence forego the respect and 
equal treatment due. It is ironic that the 
description of the car is more detailed than the 
description of the suspect himself. Yet could 
anyone conceive of a similarly non-specific 
description and sketch of a white male being 
distributed throughout campus? The fact is 
not only has this campaign been unproductive 
and derogatory in attempting to carry out its 
purpose, it also reflects the inadequate response 
of the campus police towards seriously pre- 
venting theharassment of women on campus. 
Women must try to protect themselves and 
demand adequate protection and responsive- 
ness, but it is a serious matter to neglect 
accurate and specific description, especially 
when that suspect may be of color. Conse- 
quently, the harassment of Third World people 
by the police is an occurance that is somewhat 
justified on this basis, as in the Zebra killer 
search, in which all black men on the streets 
were overtly subject to stop and search. 
We, as Asian American students protest, 
and express our outrage at this racist act. We 
are people that have been subject to stereo- 
typical images throughout the history of the 
United States and have been stigmatized 
from ‘‘devious, slant eyed Oriental schemer 
of the Fu-Manchu image” to that of being 
“happy, hard-working, not given to showing 
emotion.”’ We have been denied recognition 
for our human individuality and sense of self 
as history books, media, and the state will 
continually overlook our participation in the 
making of history and society in general. The 
action carried out by the police only exemplifies 
the very nature of race relations in this 
society, and hence we must be cognizant of its 
daily ramifications upon the people of color. 
The Asian American Student Alliance 


GOOD SHOW 


Editor: 

I read with anger and dismay Eric Eigenfeld’s 
article about the recent television series 
“Holocaust.” I watched the program, and 
that his criticisms are wholly unjustified. His 
contention that the program was so poor it 
shouldn’t have been shown is outrageous. 

Mr. Eigenfeld criticizes the lack of 
“Jewishness” portrayed in the Weiss family, 
and claims that the yellow Mogen David 
armbands were “much less for historical 
accuracy than viewer convenience.” I believe 
those yellow stars had to be displayed by all 
Jews in Nazi territory, and that it is indeed an 
historical fact. His ‘viewer convenience” 
means that he thinks the network should have 
used stereotyped Jews rather than the Weisses. 
Here he is dangerously wrong. If the network 
had told the story of the Cohen family that 


proceeded down the aisle. 

Shanon was my messenger. She provided a 
direct connection to “Brain Peterson,” the 
smartest student in the class. True, a pigeon 
would have been more efficient than a 60 
pound golden retriever, but we had to keep the 
operation underground. 

Shanon crawled under the seats and sneaked 
across the room. Her destination: aisle D seat 
21. A few startled groans were heard above 
the shuffling of test pages as Shanon slithered 
through the forest of legs and bookbags. She 
grabbed Peterson’s answer sheet and pro- 
ceeded to crawl back as if she were a soldier 
crawling through a jungle with a bayonet 
lodged between her teeth. 

A woman screamed. Shanon froze. 

‘“‘A rat just licked my leg!” 

A rat? Shanon was insulted. She let out a 
growl that proved beyond a doubt her dog- 
hood as well as her guilt. Shanon was paw- 
printed and banned from the University for 
good. 


spoke Yiddish, prayed often, and ate matzoh, 
it would have presented a distorted view of 
the enormous scale of the holocaust. The 
Nazis didn’t just kill the Jews that were 
religious, that had big noses, or that spoke 
Yiddish. They killed JEWS! Jews come in all 
shapes, sizes, and in an enormous range of 
religious fervor. The show was most accurate 


in drilling home the fact that the Jews were 


just ordinary citizens. They were in all profes- 


sions and crafts. They .often lived beside 
“Aryans” and sometimes married them. It is 


important to realize that “Holocaust” was 
trying to portray the wholesale massacre of. 
Jews under the Third Reich; the amount of 
“‘Jewishness” that each person displayed was 
of little consequence. 


‘He also claims that the women dominated 
the men. I don’t know where he got that 


impression. The women and men both seemed 


realistic and unstereotyped. What he calls 
Frau Weiss’s “‘stoicism’’ could more accur- 
ately be called strength, or endurance. I think 


it is a particularly Jewish trait to try to make 
the best of a bad situation. She wasn’t indif- 
ferent to the tragedy around her, she just 
didn’t wallow away in tears. Life had to goon, 
and I think she tried desparately to maintain 
as much of her old life a she could. He says 
Rudi was the only one with the guts to fight. 
What about Uncle Weiss and the Warsaw 


Uprising? I get the impression Mr. Eigenfeld 
didn’t even watch the show. What he calls 
“docilely walking into the pits of Babi Yar,” 
is actually incredible bravery in the face of 
horror. What else could they do? Before they 


were at the camps they were exposed to the 
same Nazi propaganda that everyone else 
was; they couldn’t possibly comprehend the 
extent of the Massacre. Once at the camps 
they were helpless—as ordinary civilians— 
against a fully armed German militia. 


Mr. Eigenfeld’s final paragraph is utterly 


absurd. Why is it wrong for America to cry 
over the rape of a 13 year old, the dispersal of 
a family, and the brutal execution of men, 
women, and children? He calls it “manipulative 
sensationalism.” I call it historical fact, that 
people ought to be aware of. How he calls it 
“sanitized history” is beyond me. There’s 
nothing sanitary about it. ‘Holocaust’ was 
certainly telivision violence, but the violence 
portrayed was justified. The drama did convey 
the horror of the holocaust, realistically and 
poignantly. Mr. Eigenfeld’s article is not only 
fallacious, but dangerous. ? 
Nancy Newman 
College 8 
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KZSC — FM PRESENTS CI Ay SS 


AFTER FORTY CENTURIES, “BILLIE HOLIDAY” 


Thirty years. 


THIS WEEKS’ PACIFICA SPECIAL AD 
. SATURDAY, MAY 6, AT 6 PM 


KZSC-FM 88.1 MHZ 


ARE YOU A MYSTERY TO 
YOURSELF? Free personality test-| 
ing. Call 426-3780. ‘ 

TYPING SERVICE Reasonable 
rates; efficient, dependable, accurate 


THE service. Olivetti Praxis 48. Phone: 
425-1418 evenings and weekends. 
SWORD OF GUYS & GALS Clean out your 


closet and bring your summer clothes 
in on consignment to the Re-Run 
Shop, 1503 Mission, Santa Cruz. 
426-2753. Open Mon-Sat 11 am- 
4:30. 


SHANNARA IS 
NOW-WITHIN 
YOUR GRASP. 


The Fantasy offers M.A. degrees in Transpersonal 
THURSDAY MAY 11 Bestseller of the aad Pateerchongy, WAEO or 
YOM HA’ATZMAUT CELEBRATION Decade —Now at credited. Contact: Hatha Surrenda, 


FOOD. MUSIC. DANCE. SLIDES a New Low Price! 


KRESGE COMMUTER LOUNGE 7:30 PM 


SATURDAY MAY 13 
CONCERT 
SHULA KALIR 
ISRAELI SOUL ARTIST 
COLLEGE V DINING HALL 

~ 8:00PM $2.00 


94563. 254-0200. 
| WOMEN’S HEALTH CENTER— 
10-4 Mon-Fri/7-9 pm Wed. 
Gynecological/Abortion appts/ 
Health library/Dr. 
screening/Counseling/Ovulation 
method classes/Patient rights info 
and more. 250 Locust St. 427-3500. 


York City! Share gas & driving in 
MG. Call Doug at 688-6927. 
TYPING— Papers, theses, disserta- 
tions, etc...accurately, quickly, neat- 
ly done by trustworthy person. Call 
‘| Janaki, 423-8972. 


COLLEGE 8 CARPENTER— 
Quality y work & creative design by 


An Epic Fantasy by TERRY BROOKS 


Every spellbinding word, every magical illustration, 
in a new edition every fantasy-lover can afford. 


SPONSORED BY JEWISH STUDENTS COALITION «OVERS MONTHS ON THE NEW potty epee! cae 
& y=) YORK TIMES BESTSELLER LIST roofing painting and plumbing Cal 


ISRAEL ACTION COMMITTEE REY ONLY $2.50 wherever paperbacks are sold. 


Published by Ballantine CAR—"71 Fiat 124 Spt. Cpe.; Sil 
BOOK ~ |ver, exc. cond. $1,950/offer; Richard,| 
: : 429-4003. 
TYPING—Big papers, litter papers, 
what have you—up to and includi 
theses. Can correct spelling, gram- 
mar, etc. Call Coralee at 425-0918. 
COLLEGIATE RESEARCH PA- 
PERS— Thousands on file. All aca- 
demic subjects. Send $1 for mail 
order catalogue. Box 25918-Z, Los], 
Angeles, CA 90025. (213) 477-8474. 


NEWBORN INFANT desired for 
adoption by Bay Area professional 
couple. All inquiries confidential. 
Write PO Box 1974, Burlingame, 
CA 94010. 
ADDRESSERS WANTED IM- 
IMMEDIATELY! Work at home—no 
xperience necessary—excellent pay. 
rite American Service, 8350 Park 
Lane, Suite 269, Dallas, TX 75231. 
TYPING—in a professional style. 
$1/page for projects up to 25 pages. 
Fees negotiable after that. Large 
projects preferred. 476-2555. 


LOW COST 


Auto 
insurance 


for College Students 
and Youthful Drivers 
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CK PREVIEWS «MAY 5,6 8PM TickETS: $2IAT THE DOOR *) 


CAMPUS INSURANCE 


6. TICKETS: $3, $2 GENERAL, 303 Water Street 
pe EN ee (near the corner of 


Ocean Street) 
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OW: 
LIMA, PERU 
Charter Flights $329 to $429 


- ONE WAY 
CHARTERS 


, to 
FLY ONE WAY 
or 


create your own confirmed round trip 
flight to many European Cities 


yj —, 
A BeneriT for the 


MOUNT EVEREST CENTER 


OR BUDDHIST STUDIES 

+ [ntroduction by Lama Thubten Yeshe 
* Fim: Tisetan Heritace’ 

* Slide show: the students é the school 
*AART Exhibition & sale 


MT.Everest Center. in Nepal, 
provides 80 Sherpa children 
traditional Tibetan education 


SUNDAY MAY @th 2:30-10:00p.m, 


MERRILL DINING HALL UCSC 
SZ donation requested 


Saturday! 
HARVEY 


Tripg Travel 


Compa 


“Your Charter Specialist” 


425-7822 OPEN 7 DAYS 
OPEN ALL SUMMER 


28 The Old Sash Mill 
Harvey West Bus or easy walk from the mall. 
A FREE SERVICE FOR 
THE INDEPENDENT TRAVELER 


POLITICAL PICNIC 


FOR a 
A “GARY j 


PATTON } 
SPECIAL GUEST: 


Gov. JERRY BROWN 
game FOOD i 


R 
of POLISH SAUSAGE SANDWICHES Ree 
eve SALADS HOMEMADE DESSERTS s 
BEER -WINE @ APPLE JUICE 


4 . 


yntertainme, 
SCREAMING MEME THEATRE & 


BEAR REPUBLIC THEATRE - SCHAC PLAYERS 


MARK LEVY @ PEGGY MCCARTY 


sagen FREDDIE Ic 


RIDE YOUR PLEASE LEAVE winewecistouent 
TAKE THE BUS AT HOME FLORA PURIM . Bet ie pe 
& JOIN US ew ») 


Patton For Supervisor Committee, Norm Hulse. Treasurer 


SUNDAY, MAY 28TH, 8PM “oo wmme SANTA CRUZ CIVIC AUDITORIUM 
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